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Pott, 4.M. Archdeacon of London. 8vo. pp. 222. 
7s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1823. 


THe Charge, which forms, a principal part of this volume, 
commences with admitting the apparent plainness of the sub- 
ject eon which the author intends: to treat—but its importance 
is equally self-evident. It isa question, as the Archdeacon 
truly says, which may seem to be familiar and ‘ordinary, but 
it has peculiar difficulties, and requires the most exact re- 
gard to maxims and considerations of a yery various kind. 
So entirely do we concur in this remark, that if we were to 
make any complaint against the present publication, we should 
say that the subject of it might have been more fully dis- 
cussed. The several pieces of which the work consists, are 
well adapted to their respective purposes—but we should 
have been glad to see them brought together in a regu 
lar treatise. Every branch of an extensive question 4s ne- 
ticed in some part of the collection ; yet, where the expla 
nations are at once so. much wanted, and so valuable, it might 
have been better to throw them into an exact fornt, 
than leave them to be traced out by»the diligence of the 
reader, Those, bowever, who are not unwilling to perase 
the whole work with attention, and the larger class who will 
be satisfied with the summary contained in the Charge for 
the present year, cannot rise from the perusal without feel- 
ing indebted to the author for this addition to our sacred lite- 
rature. Af: 

The nature and limits of a Christian’s intercourse. with the 
world, are topics upon which few men think; and fewer 
write, with precision. How easily scriptural injunctions upon 
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the subject can be misunderstood, is apparent in the instance 
of hermits and monks. How easily and how fatally they can 
be neglected, is evident from the careless lives of the majo- 
rity of mankind. In theory it may not be diflicult to draw 
the boundary line between ascetic and lax principles and 
conduct. In practice, there are not many who can adhere to 
it themselves, or even instruct others to do so. The teachers, 
not less than the taught, are in continual danger of enter- 
taining an undue partiality, or an undue contempt, for the 
world. And the only chance of introducing correct notions 
on the subject, is by determining, in the first place, where the 
medium lies ; and considering, in the second, how mankind 
may be persuaded to observe it. On both these points, no 
better guide can be found among living divines, than the ex- 
cellent Archdeacon of London. They are points which can 
never be successfully examined without piety, expericuce, 
learning, moderation, and good sense ; and the light which 
may be thrown upon the subject by their united efforts, was 
never exhibited to more advantage than in the work under 
review. 

Take, for instance, the general statement of the question 
which it is proposed to discuss. 


“* The opposite extremes, which I shall now invite you to con- 
template, in order that we may form right notions of the rule of 
duty, and collect a just and consistent estimate of the Christian, 
life, with reference more especially to present things and future, 
consist in these two chief particulars—either where the Gospel 
maxims are so narrowed as to furnish only future prospects of ad- 
vantage, whilst a false standard of perfection is set up above the 
line of ordinary duty—or where, on the other hand, a latitude is 
taken which admits of no restraints, however variable. but those 
only which exclude forbidden things, or which cut off palpable ex- 
cesses. By such partial views, the whole exercise of prudence and 
discretion, in which the best degrees of moral excellence and hu- 

man happiness consist, and which combines things present and 
things future in their just proportions, is destroyed; and many 
maxims, which should have concurrent influences and effects, are 
severed, to their mutual injury. Among the evils which result at 
any time from mispersuasion in the minds of men, they are not the 
least which spring from partial views. They become more difficult 
of cure, because, as in the several extremes which have been just 
stated, they have a ground of truth. What is true, then, must be 

carefully retained, although the misconception be exposed ; for 
otherwise, the remedy may prove worse in its effects than the dis- 
temper.” P. 4. 


Take again the answer to such as contend that our com- 
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forts and our sufferings must be the same in all cases as those 
of the primitive Christians. 


«© Will you say that such losses or privations are not stated as 
exceptions, but that they form the general conditions of Christ's 
salutary law, and the very burden of his precepts? Our Lord’s 
own words shall give the answer. He points distinctly in such 
cases to atenfold recompence ; he admits the special nature of 
the loss; he shews how the balance is to be restored ; he acknow- 
ledges the loss where the present sacrifice is needful; he states it 
as a loss, he calls it such, he reasons so upon it. So manifest is 
their! mistake who place such plain exceptions for the rule itself; 
who render them the necessary garb and indispensible conditions of 
the Christian calling; or who contrive to make them so by their 
own overweening ardour and misguided choice. We may remark 
accordingly, that they who in early times neglected our Lord’s 
wise injunctions, and courted every bitter thing, as many did, were 
at length restrained by wiser councils when the practice became 
frequent in the days of early persecution. We may turn now to 
the case of those who in succeeding ages have made the substance 
of severe and bitter things, together with the rigors and privations 
of fantastic schemes of life, the subject of their preference, and 
the fixed rule of their profession. ‘They could only do this by 
voluntary, self-inflicted sufferings, which have been magnified ac- 
cordingly as high points of perfection. To what a pitch extrava- 
gancies of this kind are carried to this day, the Christian world can 
witness. But, my Rev. Brethren, the cloyster and the cord must 
not seek their sanctions in the pages of the Gospel.” P. 12. 


Take, once more, the exposure of the absurdities of fana- 
ticism, and the amiable apology for its votaries, which are 
contained in the following passages. 


“ There is no rule in morals I conceive more certain (though 
none perhaps so often overlooked) a that which teaches us, that 
one kind of virtue should not be suffered to occupy the place which 
is designed fur many. We may be sure of the truth of this maxim, 
for the great standard of perfection in the sovereign Lord, is sub- 
ject to this rule. No one of his high attributes must be taken to 
exclude another. The great work of our redemption has served, 
as we well know, to illustrate. this indubitable maxim in the fullest 
manner, He is a poor moralist, and not better skilled in divine 
things, who does not know that a narrow scheme of life, cramped 
and chilled on all sides, either by unbidden vows, or needless scru- 
ples, will stint the growth of moral excellence, and will contract 
the exercise of more virtues than it breeds or cherishes. A blind 
submission to an overweening guide in such matters of restraint, a 
compliance with those humours and conceits which good men of 
all persuasions have been too apt to impose on others, without re- 
garding what is fit or proper for them, a needless or perverse ad- 
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herence to our own resolves in any absolute restriction, which the 
rule of duty or the measures of propriety and prudence do not 
dictate, will create a real injury in numberless particulars of ra- 
tional improvement. A false standard is erected, and the fair 
field of advancement and proficiency in all good attainments is ex- 
changed for a narrow circle and a slavish course.”” P. 14. 

‘* But to close these observations, I freely grant that our respect 
may sometimes be challenged, and that our censure may be quite 
disarmed, if not converted into humble admiration, when we con- 
template the growth of some exalted graces formed upon such fan- 
tastic models; upon patterns ill devised, unwarranted: by any word 
of Scripture, fe subversive of the freedom of the Christian cha- 
racter, with its acknowledged terms of faithful service ; patterns 
unsupported by the rule of reason, turned aside from common in- 
stances of duty, nay, diverted from the whole sphere which is 
allotted for the trial and proficiency of man. We cease almost to 
condemn the whimsical and strange mode of husbandry which cuts 
off many a fruitful branch, and maims the tree so rudely on all 
sides—we forgive the wrong, when we find, perhaps, such fruit as 
we have rarely seen, upon the single shoot which this forced and 
barbarous mode of culture suffers to remain. We cannot look 
with scorn upon a sample which exceeds the common growth and 
bearing of the climate and the soil. But let us guard our own 
minds and those of others (of the tender and the young especially) 
against these grounds of error and delusion, which however thus 
excused, remain the same.”’ P. 17. 


In all respects this is well said—but its peculiar merit is 
that it adheres rigidly to the line. The enthusiastic will ad- 
mit the propriety of such cautions as these—the lukewarm 
cannot object to the other side of the picture. 


«* Because the Gospel does not refuse its sanctions to our tem- 
poral concerns, but shews how they many be entertained without 
servile fear, and ordered to good ends, many seem to have conclud- 
ed, that they are at liberty by all means, short of evil ones, to strive 
incessantly for worldly acquisitions, or to be occupied in unremit- 
ting courses of indulgence. They forget the preference which is 
required at all times to things of the highest value. They over- 
look that limit which makes it often needful to restrain the feelings 
of attachment to things present, however good and lawful, from a 
right conviction of the strength of those affections, which, indeed, 
have both good and evil tendencies, but which, in the present state 
of man, require particularly to be resisted and controled on that 
side which leans to evil, or they will usurp a noxious empire in the 
human breast. Of that faulty bias, the fruit of human frailty, the 
remedies are gradual here, and will only find their full effect here- 
after. If such conflicting inclinations are adverted to at all by 
those of whom we have just spoken, it is not in order to restrain 
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them, but to draw excuses from them, rather than to call forth 
better resolutions, or to rouse a diligent and vigilant exertion for 
removing obstacles, or for shunning dangers. Such men, there- 
fore, lose sight of that prudent needful self-denial, which forms one 
fit ground of exception to the Christian's lawful liberty ; an excep- 
tion often needful, but always subject to the rules of prudence and 
discretion, that it may serve the ends of caution or correction, of 
excitement or proficiency. ‘ All things,’ said our Lord’s Apostle, 
* are lawful unto me, but all things are not expedient :’ where he 
establishes the lawful use, which he neither cancels nor renounces, 
but points to the suitable exceptions where they might be proper, 
or conducive to some special purpose of advantage. They who 
have a solid and enduring happiness laid up for them in a better 
scene, must be willing to contend. That word contend, with all 
its emblems, meets us in all parts of the sacred page: it describes 
a state of conflict and of difficulty, in which hours of ease and 
prosperous seasons may intermingle, and may be desired ; but they 
must be guarded with much watchfulness; they are not without 
alarms and oppositions from within and from without. And thus 
the duties of a prudent self-denial find their place amidst the privi- 
leges of the law of liberty and the state of grace.” P. 27, 


We cannot refrain from extracting two more passages 
upon these subjects. ‘The first is contained in a sermon 
upon the friendship of the world, and the second in a sermon 
upon * Vanity of vanities.” ‘They illustrate with peculiar 
felicity the principles which have been previously laid down 
in the Charge, and they may serve at the same time as an ade- 
quate specimen of the supplementary additions with which the 
Charge is now given to the public. 


‘* In order now that we may take in every just and reasonable 
application of the text, let us consider further, in the last place, 
in what instances that pernicious friendship, of which St. James 
speaks, may be contracted even where there is less appearance of 
scandal and offence. Although it behoves us to avoid mistaken 
apprehensions of the nature of things present, which may operate 
to our own hurt, and to the injury of many, if we form such 
schemes of life as are rigorous and narrow, painful to ourselves 
aud discouraging to others; yet we are not less bound to remem- 
ber that there is something more to be considered than just what is 
lawful on the one part, and forbidden on the other. If.man was 
what he once was, when he came from the hands of his Creator, 
it would be enough for him to know what is permitted and what 
lies under prohibition: but if he be weak, if there be none whole, 
so as never to require the aid of discipline and the cup of medi- 
cine; if man be prone to devious courses, if he be never wise 
enough to walk with perfect safety amidst snares and dangers, or to 
keep himself secure from all surprizes; if his better purposes be 
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subject to relapses, which often set him further from the mark at 
which he aims, and leave much space to be recovered ; if it be 
hard for him to walk to the very edge of lawful ground, and not 
to miss the line which should not be transgressed—then shall we find 
the place for stricter rules than those which repsect things merely 
lawiul or unlawful, though such indeed are the only fixed rules and 
never changing standard of things good or evil. If no man can 
make a true proficiency in good attainments who has never learned 
to yield some portion of his liberty in present things, in order that 
he may not be brought under their dominion ; if the straits or dif- 
ficulties which are to be encountered in a good cause will be sare 
to dishearten him who has never been accustomed to make season- 
able sacrifices of his wonted freedom for some salutary purpose ; 
if they who are resolved to suffer no privation till they be com- 
pelled, will be Jess apt for many calls which bring their trials and 
vexations with them, and will also fall short of many measures of 
improvement which they should attain: then certain it is that there 
is room tor self-denial, duly exercised within the bounds of pru- 
dence; for prudence is the moderator, and the Lord of all things, 
which are left free to our choice, and the rule is still the same, 
cease to do eyil; learn to do well.””?  P. 72. 

The day of separation from things sublunary must arrive, and 
™ bitter will it prove to those who have never made them ser- 
viceable to a better hope or conducive to those improvements of 
the mind and disposition which are not subject to destruction. But 
where present things are valued for the present benefit which they 
may render to ourselves and others m what is needful for us, and 
proper to our state, and by the same rule good for that of others ; 
and where they are made to serve a future benefit, which is a 
thousand fold more excellent ; how good, how noble, is the use of 
such things; how lawful in itself, how just, how much allied to 
every branch of moral and religious duty, and to the best improve- 
ments of which the nature and the character of man is capable. 
There is, perhaps, no one virtue, no one Christian grace, (and all 
virtues are included in those graces) there is, perhaps, no one 
point of duty which can be exercised aright, without a just atten. 
tion to the real value of things present, ‘and a proper application of 
them in the same respects. Is it equal justice in our dealings, 
oa a punctual fidelity in all engagements, which we have to tes- 

tify? The narrow minded onthe one hand, or the careless and pro- 
fuse on the other, will indeed be sure to be defaulters ; but hardly 
more so than he who is abstracted utterly and quite indifferent to 
such concerns. Is it kindness and good-will which is required @ 
The miser’s hand is closed still, and the hand of the prodigal con- 
tinues empty, because neither have considered the true value of the 
goods of this life ; but the victim to some gloomy superstition will 
bid fair to lend as little succour to such useful purposes, though 
less culpable in his choice and habits than the former two. Is it 
patience under sudden and extensive losses which is requisite : > He 
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who loses all at he has ever learned to think desirable, will be 
desolate indeed, but not resigned; and he loses that of which 
he never knew the value, whether it be by a wanton carelessness, 
or by a studied or an overstrained indifference, will not exercise a 
sober or becoming resignation, or yield that tribute with the best 
grace to the Sovereign Lord.” P. 91. 


The inquiry into the exaggerated notions of some heathen 
schools of morality, and the answer to Paley’s doctrine—that 
certain virtues, such as friendship and patriotism, are ex- 
cluded from the Christian scheme of morals, are topics into 
the consideration of which we cannot at present enter. On 
both of them the Archdeacon of London furnishes us with 
many valuable observations. ‘There is another subject on 
which he has not dwelt quite so fully as we could desire ; 
which appears more immediately connected with his main 
object, namely, how mankind may be effectually exhorted to 
observe that “golden mean which has been described with 
such eloquence and truth. 

Among those who are most deeply sensible of the dangers 
of this world’s friendship, some enter upon the subject with 
very slight preparation, and think that it is suflicient to 
preach earnestly, without any attempt at preaching accu- 
rately. ‘They denounce the world and its enjoyments in 
terms, which lead at once to the monastery. And as their 
practice is in no wise conformable to their precepts, they 
expose the Christian cause to the charge of inconsistency, 
they unsettle the minds of weak men ; and | they tempt others to 
err upon the opposite side by omitting all mention of a doc- 
trine which is so often exaggerated and abused. It is im- 
possible to justify either of ‘these extremes. They proceed 
in reality from ignorance or from carelessness, and inflict a 
serious wound upon the Church, in whose name they are 
adopted. But the former is occasionally defended upon spe- 
cious grounds. We are told that men never act up to their 
im aginary standard of excellence ; and that the mark is hit 
by those only who aim above it. On the strength of a few 
proverbs and similes, we are required to approve of extrava- 
gance and distortion, and are referred to the crowds in the 
tent and the tabernacle as unanswerable proofs of their effect. 
Archdeacon Pott, as might be expected, takes a very differ- 
ent view of the question. No one ever stood more clear of 
encouraging undue compliance with the world ; no one better 
knows the inefficiency and the mischief of a fanatical opposi- 
lion to its innocent customs. 


* The love of dictating to others in religious matters, according 
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to a man’s peculiar humour, is incklent to well , “ning persons. 

Let us then be sure to take such admonitions in good part, even 
when the Monitors may chuse to set up their own habits as the 
standard of religion, and perhaps as the tests of piety and grace. 
Concerning real blemishes, let no — be spared, and let such 
censures and advices never be regarded with resentment. Let all 
deviations from character and duty, be exposed to view, and con- 
demped in any sober way. Again, if admonitions be proposed to 
us with regard to things which are of little moment, nay, if they 
should chance to be nice or narrow, scrupulous or harsh, provided 
they be well intended, let us take them in good part. Let us be 
ready always to prove ourselves; to examine whether that which we 
allow in our deportment, be entitled to the deliberate approbation 
of the conscience. Let us never shun that test, or retain one 
habit which shall not be able to abide that scrutiny. But let us 
remember that we have the laws and lessons of our Lord, the pri- 
vileges of his covenant, and the sober rules of our spiritual house- 
hold for our guidance and direction, ‘There are no persons in all 
society more obnoxious to voluntary censures, than we are; none 
upon whom they are bestowed more treely. 1 am far from wishing 
that any limits ‘should be put to this freedom, except the limits ot 
sound reason, and of Christian charity. I will explain a little fur- 
ther, why I think these limits should be put. Where a great deal 

of zeal is laid out in reproofs, with very little reason, many incon- 
veniences will follow. Indifferent things will be magnified into 
crimes. But he who is told that a thing is sinful, which he knows 
to be indifferent, will despise the monitor. He will never benefit 
at all by such mistaken censures. Ile, on the other hand, who is 
told to study his own case, and to consider the effects of things 
upon his own mind, may find, perhaps, that he has something to 
correct, something which requires to be rescinded. Thus the first 
Censor will overshoot his mark, but the other, who is more rational 
and candid, is more searching and effectual in his applications. 
tle will point out many a remedy which fierce and violent opinions 
will not furnish. He will put many a limit which positive and in- 


judicious zeal will not induce one reasonable person to adopt.”’ 
PP. 44. 


‘To this head we may also refer a useful observation in the 
first Charge, respecting religious books. The Archdeacon 
has adverted in several paris of his work to the effects which 
in our renewed intercourse with continental nations, may be 
produced upon the | inexperienced by Popery. His warning 


against Popish books is not uncalled for, nor we trust will it 
be vain. 


«* Something surely may be due to those who are of all others 
the most susceptible of good impressions, and the most casily 
affected by what shall bear but the semblance of religious inotives 
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or persuasions ; the young, the docile, the prompt and inexperi- 
enced in the Christian school, I confess I have sometimes won- 
dered that divines of much eminence in our Church should have 
employed their pains in giving to their countrymen in their own 
tongue the writings of Asceticks of other countries and commu- 
nions, fitted for the gloomy and fanatical abstractions of a visionary 
and secluded life, when our own shelves are so well furnished with 
the best and most judicious transcripts of the Christian pattern, 
conformable in all points with its known rules and examples in the 
sacred volume. What member of our own Church can have reason 
to prefer the flights of fantastic devotees to the solid treatises of our 
own guides, of persons so well versed in spiritual things as Taylor, 
Hall, and Hammond ; as Patrick, Tillotson and Kidder; as Synge, 
and Sherlock; Fleetwood, Sharp and Stillingfleet; as Secker, 
Scott, and Lucas? And once more let those who press things 
upon others from the bias it may be of their own peculiar temper, 
consider, if they have not learned an utter scorn for rules of com- 
mon prudence, as well as for the privilege of Christian freedom, 
that they who frame high schemes and make their own advances 
in them; may have good reserves of sober judgment; they may 
retreat in due time when they find themselves bewildered, or when 
experience reads a better lesson; but the fervor which they kin- 
dle in another's breast may rise higher and last longer, and be 
followed by that fixed cast of mind and temper against which 
neither reason nor persuasion may be able to prevail, Let men 
be contented to call things by right names, not confounding what 
is innocent and blameless, indifferent and perhaps good and bene- 
ficial in their place and order, with things sinful, and they ma 

reap a benefit themselves and leave others too to find the same - 
vantaye from blameless things, which after all are much more easily 
renounced and trampled than wisely regulated and directed to 
goad ends. Let others too beware of putting soft names upon ill 
things, and defending careless, indolent, or trifling habits by the 
just and lawful privilege of Christian liberty. Let them adopt due 
caution in their own ways, and put wise restrictions where what is 
only blameless may enlarge its bounds in undue measures, or win 
too much on the affections. 

‘«* By such discriminations we may preserve ourselves and others 
from the mischiefs and illusions of mistaken zeal, and from the 
self-gratulations, or self-flatteries, the sloth and scandal of a care- 
less and unprofitable course.” P. 34, 


As a case in point, we may remind the reader that the 
fanaticism of the primitive Methodists was the legitimate off- 
spring of this austerity, and that they learned their austerity 
from ‘Thomas a Kempis. 
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Art. II. Memoirs of the Marchioness de Bonchamps, on 
la Vendée ; edited by the Countess de Genlis. Translaied 
from the French, 3vo. 190pp. 5s. Knight, 1823. 


Cuarves Melchior Arthus, Marquis de Bonchamps, was 
born on the L0th of May, 1760, of one of the most ancient 
families in the province of Anjou. He is described to have 
been endowed by nature with a manly countenance and 
figug, warm feelings, and a quick understanding. His 
abilities were cultivated by a regular education, and by 
assiduous study. Like most of the French Noblesse under 
the old regime, he entered the army at an early age; and 
during his youthful service he signalized himself, not only by 
high personal, but, what is far more extraordinary in a 
soldier and a Frenchman, by high moral courage. He was 
never known to be involved in a duel; and, on one occasion, 
when he had received a challenge from the celebrated Stofflet, 
his character stood sufficiently above imputation to permit 
him to return this dignified reply, “ No, Sir, I will not 
accept your defiance. God and the King can alone dispose 
of my life; and our cause would lose too much if it were 
deprived of yours.” 

Phe Marguis de Bonchamps served first as a lieutenant in 
India. Hlere he was promoted to a captainship of grena- 
diers under the Duke de Damas. At the conclusion of the 
war he was attacked, on the voyage home, by a fit of lethargy, 
which affected him so strongly, that he was sapposed for 
some time to be dead, and an order was already given to 
throw his body overboard. ‘Through the intercession of one 
of his own serjeants, Villefranche, a short respite was 
granted, and the care of this sincere, though humble friend, 
soon restored him to animation, On his return, he married 
the heroic lady from whose recitals the Countess de Genlis 
has put together these interesting and affecting Memoirs. 

The Marchioness de Bonchamps, whose maiden name we 
do not learn from the volume before us, was of an ancient 
family of the province of Maine. Her forefathers were 
distinguished for their loyalty, and for the favour of the 
Monarchs under whom they flourished. As far back as the 
reign of Henry IT. one of these noble ancestors, Frangois de 
Scepeaux, Sire de Vielleville, had been a Marshal of France: 
and the Marchioness brought as a dowry hereditary senti- 
ments of fidelity to the Throne equally deep rooted with 
those of the House into which she was incorporated. She 
had received the customary education of her time and 
country ; and sbe passed from the tranquil monotony of a 
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convent, into the bloody ard eventful scenes of which she is 
here a narrator. 

it was on the very eve of the Revolution that these ill-fated 
nuptials were solemnized. ‘Two months were passed in re- 
tirement at M. de Bonchamps chateau, and during that time 
‘all promised a happiness of which nothing could disturb the 
charm and the purity.” ‘The Marquis was too soon called 
off to his regiment. After a six months absence he returned, 
and, in the words of the Marchioness, ‘‘ this reunion caused 
me the last pure and unmixed joy which { have tasted on 
earth.” The oath, which at an early period was required by 
the revolutionary faction from the army, was rejected by the 
Marquis as contrary to the royal dignity and trae interests of 
France, and under this impression he resigned his commis- 
sion, and determined to retire to his estates ; little foreseeing 
the terrific storm which was soon about to tear him from 
repose and domesticity. 

At the first cail of duty he hastened to Paris, for his was 
not a temper to shrink from the task imposed upon him by 
his rank, nor to shun danger, if by encountering it he could 
be useful to the principles which he valued far beyond life. 
The Marchioness accompanied him, and during the butehe- 
ries of the 2d of September, MM. Henri de la Rochejaque- 
lein and Charles d’Autichamp found a place of safety under 
their roof. The house of the Marquis was soon exposed to 
domiciliary visits. He was accused of concealing gunpowder 
in it; and a barrel which he had really buried in his garden 
fortunately escaped the observation of the Jacobin spies: and 
he was thus perhaps saved from the scaffold, or the still more 
dreadful ferocity of the delirious rabble. No hope remained 
of assisting the royal cause by a longer stay in Paris, and he 
determined once again to revisit his Chateau de Ja Baron- 
niére. A law couched in the fantastic phraseology of the 
Convention at that time permitted the free circulation ‘ des 
personnes et des grains.” It was passed as a trap for the 
unwary, in order that those who thought by flying to save 
themselves from the bloody pursuit of the Committee of 
Public Safety, might the more readily be seized by the 
armed bodies who were scattered widely over the provinces ; 
and by the very act of retreat from the Capital might furnish 
evidence against themselves of their disapproval of the Re- 
volution. ‘The darkness of night alone, on one occasion 
during their journey, saved the Marquis and Marchioness 
from arrest. ‘They passed through a whole battalion of 
troops who were lying in wait for travellers. 

On his return to Anjou the Marquis was summoned before 
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the tribunal of the department of the Maine-et-Loire to 
answer a charge of sedition. From this he extricated him- 
self; but he had nearly fallen a victim to an artifice by which 
some labourers on his property were bribed to raise a cap of 
liberty on a tree, and then to insult it with shouts of “ down with 
it, down with it.” He escaped this peril also; but the an- 
nouncement of the murder of the King again threatened his 
life, and his grief and horror produced a dangerous illness. 
From this malady he was roused by the enthusiastic spirit of 
loyalty which now animated the Vendeans to resistance. A 
decree of the Convention had ordered a levy of 300,000 men. 
It was met by a general rising throughout the Bocage. ‘The 
whole population, as one man, flew to arms, and a second 
decree of the Convention instructed the troops which were 
sent against the insurgents UTTERLY TO DESTROY La 
Vendée, to EXTERMINATE MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, 
ANIMALS AND VEGETATION, On the day of levy open 
hostilities commenced. A piece of artillery was discharged 
at the recusants. They seized the gun, dispersed the gen- 
darmerie, and possessed themselves of the Republican papers 
and treasury, and a few stand of arms. Leaders were still 
wanting to complete their organization, and M. de Bonchamps 
was naturally the first to whom they turned for support and 
guidance. 

M. de Bonchamps hesitated only till he had assured him- 
self of the fidelity of his applicants. He then set out to Saint 
Florent in company with the deputation which had addressed 
him. Two children, a boy and agirl, had crowned his union, 
and the pregnancy of the Marchioness alone prevented her 
from accompanying her husband. At parting he addressed 
her in these noble and memorable words. 


** Arm yourself with courage, redouble your patience and 
resignation—you will have need of them. We must not deceive 
ourselves ;—we must not aim at worldly rewards—they would be 
below the purity of our motives and the sanctity of our cause. We 
must not even pretend to human glory; civil wars give not that *. 
We shall see our houses burned, we shall be plundered, persecuted, 





* «* His own words ; an admirable and extraordinary saying for the chief of a 
party. This saying is, however, an exaggeration, or to speak more correctly, it 
fails of truth. This is, perhaps, the only time in which the want of justice in an 
assertion has been sublime, for it proves the candour, the heavenly sentiments, 
and the perfect renunciation of human motives, in this hero. Without doubt, 
civil wars bestow no glory, when they are founded upon ambition, animosity, and 
vengeance ; but they procure an immortal glory when tney are undertaken for 
the upholding of lawful oaths, and for the defence of the sacred cause of religion, 


of morality, and of humanity. Such was the civil war of the Vendeans.—( Note bu 
Madame de Geulis. )"’ 
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entrapped, calumniated, and perhaps sacrificed, Let us thank God 
that he has granted us this conviction, since our foreknowledge, in 
redoubling the merit of our actions, will enable us to anticipate the 
joy of that heavenly hope, which unshaken constancy in danger, 
and true heroism in defeat, can bestow. Finally, let us elevate 
our souls and all our thoughts towards heaven, for it is there we 
shall find a guide which cannot lead us astray, a strength which 


nothing can shake, and an infinite reward for the labours of a 
moment.” P,. 36. 


The Royalists were at first successful, Jalais, Chemille, 
and Chollet, with all their artillery, speedily fell into the 
hands of a few undisciplined peasants armed with staves. ‘To 
revenge these defeats the Revolutionists set fire to la Baron- 
niere. The Vendeans demanded leave to punish the incen- 
diaries. 


«© ¢ My friends,’ replied the General, ‘I thank you for the proofs 
of attachment and fidelity which you every day give me ;—but I 
will never suffer a single drop of the blood of the soldiers of my 
King, to be shed for the defence of my property.’ In vain one of 
his friends repeated to him that this moderation would ruin his 
family. ‘ We shall always have enough,’ replied he, ¢ if I have 
the happiness 4o-see my King on his throne again ;—if it be other- 
wise we shall have need of nothing.’” P. 40. 


The capture of Thouars followed after a severe conflict, 
which, though long doubtful, terminated in a complete vic- 
tory for the Vendeans. The day of Fontenay covered them 
with equal glory. It was won by M.de Bonchamps. In the 
battle he was treacherously wounded by a base wretch, to 
whom he had given quarter and freedom. ‘The traitor having 
gained suflicient distance, discharged his musket at his bene- 
factor and broke his breast-bone. 


‘¢ Whilst these events engaged my husband, he had sent me 
word to repair with my children to Beaupréeau, because the enemy 
were marching upon la Baronniére. The tocsin sounded; and I 
had barely time for a hasty flight. I was obliged to take the horses _ 
of the farmers, all our own having been seized by a requisition, I 
placed my children in one of the panniers, fixed on the back of a 
horse, with a few playthings to prevent their cries; the other pan- 
nier was filled with powder, muskets, and the pistols which be- 
longed to my husband. The horse which carried my children, 
having taken fright, ran away and threw them down. The terror 
which their danger caused me was such, that two days after it pro- 
duced a miscarriage. 

“« During the two days which preceded this unfortunate acci- 
dent, I was obliged to continue our journey to remain on horse- 
back, and, though enduring the greatest agony, to affect tranquil- 
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lity, that I might not discourage our peasants. I arrived at Gau- 
breti@re, in Poitou, at the house of Madame de Boisy, where I 
received the most tender marks of affection. [ was at the last 
extremity ; and I only owed my recovery to the attentions which 
were lavished on me. I had hardly recovered, when I saw my 
husband arrive, wounded at the battle of Fontenay. From this 
latter town to la Gaubretiére, the distance is at least fifteen 
leagues. During the whole of this journey M. de Bonchamps was 
carried by the soldiers, who contended for this honour, and desired 
toshare itin turn. It was a melancholy meeting when I saw him 
in that state. I was myself convalescent ;—our tears gushed forth 
at our embrace.”” P. 52. 


The absence of their favourite General was severely felt by 
the Royalists. {it was a source of proportionate triumph to 
their opponents. ‘The cry when they met on the field was 
now, “ [f you have not Bonchamps you will be beaten.” 
On his recovery he was again distingaished in every action ; 
but in spite of the valour displayed by the Royalists, the tide 
of success was changing. Cathclineau, their Generalissimo, 
was killed before Nantes, and Bonchamps himself was again 
wounded by a pistol-shot in the elbow. ‘The Marchioness 
hastened to join him at Jalais. She was compelled to leave 
her children to the care of an old soldier; but her presence 
was necessary to her husband’s recovery: for his attendants 
from time to time were all compelled to quit his couch, in 
order to repulse tumultuous attacks of the Revolutionists. 
In a few days, though the weather was dreadful, she was able 
to fetch her children. Bonchamps continued to recover, 
and his chamber was the resort and council-hall of the Roy- 
alist leaders. ‘The military reputation which he had gained 
uppeared to belong to much more advanced years than he 
counted ; and on one oceasion the Prince de ‘Talmont, who 
believed him to be at least fifty, on observing Madame de 
Bonchamps giving orders in the antichamber, addressed her, 
‘* young lady, oblige me by informing your father of my 
arrival.” 

The battle of Montaigu was won as soon as Bonchamps 
could again take the field. That of Choliet succeeded. The 
Royalists were beaten, and M.de Bouchamps received a mortal 
wound. ‘The Republicans at this time shot all their prisoners, 
The Vendeans rallied to preserve their leader from this fate; 
and having reseued him in spite of the pursuit of their ene- 
mies, conveyed him for five leagues to Saint Florent. In 
this town 5000 Republican prisoners were confined in an 
abbey. As vet the Vendeans had been preserved by religious 
leelings from any sang ainary reprisals upon their enemies ; 
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but when they learned the dangerous wound and approaching 
dissolution of their beloved leader, their fury knew no bounds, 
and they hastened towards the church, denouncing vengeance 
against their prisoners. Bonchamps heard the cry of blood. 
His couch was surrounded by his own officers, kneeling and 
waiting with fearful anxiety the decision of the surgeon, 
which soon pronounced the wound to be fatal. Bonchamps 
endeavoured to calm the grief of his comrades in arms, and 
then raising himself for a few moments, demanded a promise 
that they would punctually fulfil his last orders. It was 
readily given; and he then solemnly enjoined them to hasten 
to save the lives of the prisoners. ‘ My friend,” he said, 
turning to d’Autichamps, one most deservedly in his confi- 
dence, ‘* this is unquestionably the last order that [shall 
give you ;— assure me that it shall be executed.” 

M. de Bonchamps’ wishes were fulfilled. ‘The soldiery 
obeyed his dying orders, and the victims escaped, 


“ Amongst the five thousand prisoners, whom this dying hero 
saved, was a man whose name deserves to be better known, He 
was a merchant of Nantes, named Haudaudine; he had been se- 
duced by the new principles, although retaining still the upright- 
ness of a virtuous man. Some time previous to the battle at 
Chollet, he was made a prisoner by the Vendeans. He then 
offered to go and negociate the exchange of the prisoners, answer- 
ing upon his own head for the success of this negociation, adding, 
that in case it should fail, he would return into the hands of the 
Royalists : his liberty was restored to him upon these conditions. 
He accordingly set off, but the Republicans rejected all his repo: 
sals. He declared he was going to resume his fetters, anc that, 
most probably, the enemy would take his life. In vain they en- 
deavoured to detain him; he went back to the Vendean army, and 
voluntarily returned to prison. Being among the number of the 
prisoners confined at Saint-Florent, he would have perished, if it 
had not been for the generosity of the Marquis de Bonchamps.” 
Life of Bonchamps by Chauwveau. 


After a few hours, Bonchamps having received the conso- 
lation of religion, expired in a fisherman’s hut at La Meille- 
raie. His decease was announced to the Convention in words 
which sufficiently evidenced the fear with which he was 
regarded by his enemies. ‘The despatch which notified the 
battle of Chollet contained this paragrapb, “‘ The death of 
M. de Bonchamps is worth a victory.” 

The Marchioness was left in ignorance of her irreparable 
loss for several days. She was told that her husband had 
desired her to fly to Britanny. On crossing the Loire, the 
grief and consternation of the peasants announced some ter- 
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rible calamity, and roused her suspicions. She questioned 
them closely, and learned that her hopes and happiness were 
sunk in the graye. 


« At the moment when I heard those terrible words, § he no 
longer lives,’ I thought my own life would have also terminated. 
For some minutes, I remained in a state which bordered upon stu- 
pidity. During the war I had a thousand times feared for his life ; 
and yet this dreadful event appeared as incomprehensible to me, as 
if | had never had reason to foresee and dread it. The imagina- 
tion, which exaggerates so many things, could not give an idea of 
such a rending of the heart, of such an annihilation of every hope. 
I was roused from this sinking torpor, and regained the power of 
reflexion, only to feel at once all the pangs which can overwhelm 
the soul. Without religion I should have yielded in despair ;—but 
I resigned myself, 1 prayed, and I then knew I should have strength 
to support my deplorable situation.” P. 85. 
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Henri de la Rochejaquelein and D’Autichamps had been 
entrusted by the dying hero with the protection of his wife ; 
and it was in following the army only that she could secure 
their care. Atthe taking of Fougéres, her intercession, like 
that of Bonchamps himself, saved some unhappy prisoners, 
who otherwise would have atoned with their lives for the 
cruelty of the Revolutionary party. The name of Bonchamps 
often reanimated the drooping courage of the Vendeans, and 
the inspiriting words of the widow rallied them to action. 

Even her boy had caught the enthusiasm of his parents ; 
when he heard the roar of cannon, far from being frightened, 
he beat his little drum, and cried ‘‘ Victory, victory.” He 
learned to address many of the soldiers by name, and always 
urged them to fight pour bon Dieu et le Roy. At the unfor- 
tanate battle of Le Mans he was lost for several hours, and 
when he first saw his mother, so great was his emotion, that 
in attempting to reach her he sprang out of the arms of the 
servant who carried him on horseback, and falling to the 
ground was nearly trampled on. —- 

In the horror of the rout, after this defeat, the Marchioness 
and her children assumed the disguise of peasants. It was 
necessary to cross the Loire ; a post of Republicans occupied 
the opposite bank, and by their fire the servant who carried 
Hermenée, her son, was wounded. The child fell on the 
edge of the boat, and was caught by his mother. In the 
haste to land, the boat was upset. The Marchioness mecha- 
nically grasped the hands of her children, and they were 
dragged from the water without consciousness. Her first 
refuge was in the cottage of an old housekeeper of la Baron- 
niére, a woman attached by long service and many benefits 
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to the family ; and who already was known to have protected 
some domestics of the Chateau. From her own mouth 
Madame de Bouchamps learned that she had betrayed her 
domestics under fear for her own life, and that they had all 
been massacred. She told her horrible tale with composure 
and pleaded the times as her excuse. Nevertheless she offe 
to receive her mistress for one night only: the Marchioness 
was in her power, and with the cruel apprehension that her 
own destruction and that of her children would necessarily 
follow if her pursuers appeared, she was compelled to accept 
this offer. The night passed in terror, but without peril. Ja 
the afternoon of the following day the woman, who appears 
to have been faithfal in this instance, gave an alarm that the 
Blues (the Republicans were so called, because they had 
changed the national uniform from white to blue) were at 
hand. The Marchioness and her children fled on foot. ‘Phe 
night was passed in traversing the country to St. Herbelon; 
and in order to avoid parties of the enemy, six or seven 
leagues were journeyed by them. A farm-house afforded a 
hospitable asylum; but the fugitives had no sooner reached 
it than they were attacked with the small-pox. The disease 
was mild in the Marchioness and her daughter ; in Hermenée 
the eruption was imperfect, and the symptoms were threat- 
ening. Before they were yet recovered their pursuers came up. 
To harbour Vendeans was sure destruction; but the farmer 
would not betray his charge. He conveyed them to a barn 
open to every blast, in which they passed the night on straw. 
The cold was excessive; fatigue and sudden change of tempe- 
rature threw back the eruption in Hermenée, and he expired 
in his mother’s arms before morning. His death discovered 
their retreat, and yoo were again obliged to fly. Still 
covered with the small-pox, they removed to the house of a 
relaiive of their former protector, within a short distance. 
Hence also they were hunted down. The hollow of a tree 
about twelve feet from the ground, which they reached b 
means of a ladder, was their next hiding place. A small 
itcher of water and a loaf of bread was their supply of food. 
The pustules of their disease were thick upon them, and the 
Marchioness had two wounds which had gathered in her 
knee and leg. Her child was on her knees, and every time 
she turned the pain was excruciating. During the first night 
the Marchioness never closed her eyes. Her daughter slept 
a little, but in her sleep she constantly groaned. When she 
awoke she asked eagerly for drink, and the scanty store was 
well nigh exhausted. At ny of day a charitable peasant 
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brought some brown bread and some apples: the latter they 
both eagerly devoured, bat it only imereased the burning of 
theie fever. Exhausted with grief and watching, sleep awhile 
relieved them; but during another day and night the thoughts of 
the Marchioness were fixed on death, and she prayed earnestly 
that she might be permitted to survive her daughter, if it 
were but for an hour, that the peer child might be spared the 
herrer of seeing ber mother lifeless and insensible to her 
cries. Qn the third morning they received some milk which 
furnished a delicious and salutary draught. But their retreat 
had been discovered; a peasant in passing heard a cough 
from the tree, and mentioned it in the village. He was 
overheard by an old soldier who had served under Bonchamps, 
and whe, knowing that the Marebioness was a fugitive, sus- 
pected the truth, aud determined to relieve her, In the dead 
of the night he hastened to the tree, and called her by name. 
Hler terror forbade an answer. He repeated his own, but she 
was unacquainted with it. fe then added, “ Trust yourself 
to a soldier of the army of Bonchamps.’ She no longer 
hesitated to discover herseli, and the faithful veteran remov- 
ing her trom the tree, conducted her to his father’s house 
hard by. 

Here again, however, her repose was short; the terrifying 
announcement of the Blues onee more dislodged her, and 
she returned to the family which had secreted her at first in 
the tree. While here the house was repeatedly searched ; on 
one eccasion she could not tind time to hide, and was cone 
fronted aud cross-questioned by a hussar, whom with much 
presence of mind she frightened off by pretending to hear the 
briguods. By this, however, she felt that she had compro- 
mised her host, and leaving her child, who could not. en- 
dapger them, under their care, she again betook herself to 
the wee, Iu this she stepped one day only, for no one dared 
to bring her food. ‘The next was passed in roaming about 
the fields; the night in a ditch. From this she was areused 
by the yoices of some Republican soldiers, whe detecting the 
name which she gave them to be false, arrested her. Her 
appearance could not betray her, for in the police description 
she was pourtrayed as young, blooming, and active; she was 
now bent down and lame, blotched with the red spots of the 
small-pox, care-worn in features, and with the air of a woman 
of forty. Still when she arrived at Ancenis she was recogs 
uiaed by a tellow-prisoner, whe incautiously pronounced her 
name. ‘The Republicans were astonished, but they instantly 
treated her with respect, and gave her an escort, in which she 
tound protection from the German ollicer who commanded it. 
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As she quitted Ancenis the sentinel on duty said aloud, that 
had he known her person he would have risked every thing 
for her safety, for that he owed his life to her hasband at 
St. Florent. At Nantes military honors were paid her. Tn 
the prison to which she was consigned, and in whieh sho 
remained seventeen days, she found two sisters of her late 
husband, 

Still, notwithstanding her confinement, she felt no appre- 
hension as to its termination, and her surprize was great 
when the military commission condemned her unanimously to 
death. 


“« T was not prepared for this sentence ; it struck me at the first 
moment; howevet, I betrayed no weakness. But I immediately 
felt as much oppression of the heart as surprise. I recommended 
myself to God, and soon recovered that courage which a pious resigy 
nation always gives. I was conducted back to prison, and imme- 
diately my knife and. scissars were taken from me. I told those 
who demanded them of me, that such precautions were useles¢ 
towards a Christian, and that the cowardly crime of suicide could 
only be committed by the impious,” P. 125. 

“ One of my windows looked out upon /a cour du civil ; one day 
as I was resting upon this opened window, not out of curiosity, but 
to avoid all conversation with my companions in misfortune, I saw 
a young man approach, who hastily said to me, that he was anxious 
to save me, and hoped to obtain a reprieve. I learned afterwards 
that this young man was the Marquis de Molard, who eventually 
perished at Paris on the scaffold. I have shed tears of gratitude 
for his fate; for the reprieve was granted. My persecutors, how- 
ever, seeing that I inspired a general interest, and having in their 
hearts vowed my death, ordered me to be placed in a dungeon 
close to the cells of women of loose life. To hear continually their 
infamous discourse was to me a punishment as insupportable as it 
was new; my only resource was to pray to God, I fell danger- 
ously ill, and I should have sunk under my malady, had it not been 
for the assistance I received from the members of the commune of 
Ancenis, who were prisoners as well as myself, but with much 
more liberty. Other condemned persons were successively brought 
into the same dungeon. Twice a day I saw them led to the scaf- 
fold; I prepared them for death, and I read to them the office for 
the dying, from a prayer-book which had been forwarded to me by 
Mademoiselle de Charrette, a relation of the General, the most 
useful present which can be made to those prisoners who can ap- 
preciate it. When I read these prayers, the poor condemned 
listened to them on their knees, clasping their hands with an 
affecting fervour. When they rose they embraced me tenderly, and 
our tears flowed together. I recommended myself to their own 
prayers, and they went te death with a courage which surprised 
their conductors. 
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“© M. Haudaudine, a merchant of Nantes, whom I have already 
mentioned, who was one of the prisoners saved by my husband at 
Saint-Florent, and who preserved the most lively gratitude for this 
kindness, employed all the means in his power to obtain what was 
called my pardon. ‘To accomplish this end, he conceived the plan 
of procuring the signatures of a great number of the prisoners of 
Saint-Florent to a petition addressed to the Convention, in which 
it was said that it was especially to my solicitations that the pri- 
soners of Saint-Florent owed their lives. 

“ M. Haudaudine knew perfectly that I had no share in this 
action, since | was not even with my husband when he died ; but he 
thought he might allow himself this deviation from truth to save 
me. In order to procure a groater number of signatures, this 
generous man went to several sea-ports, where he knew he should 
find some companions in misfortune who would not hesitate to sign 
the petition. All these benevolent steps were crowned with suc- 
cess; my pardon was granted, and I find a pleasure in rendering 


justice to the truth, that | owed my life to the gratitude of a repub- 
lican.” P, 128. 


The pardon was thus obtained, but the tribunal of Nantes 
delayed to send the official letters confirming it. By an ano- 
nymous note, Madame de Bonchamps was strongly advised 
to urge the delivery of them, in order to prevent any fatal 


revocation. Her daughter was the only instrument by which 
she could approach the judges. 


“« We tutored my daughter, who was rather afraid of the tribunal, 
though she did not well understand what it was; but she did not 
hesitate to take upon her the message. I made her repeat a dozen 
times the phrase she was to use; she left m2 plunged in a vague but 
overwhelming anxiety. She arrived at the tribunal, where she 
entered with much gravity, and approaching the judges, she said 
aloud and very distinctly, * Citizens, I come to beg the letters of 
pardon for mamma.’ After these words the servant-girl mentioned 
name. The judges thought my daughter very pretty, and one 
of them, speaking to her, said he knew that she A seca. all the 
prisoners by her voice, and that he would give her the letters of 
pardon, on condition that she should sing her prettiest song. My 
child had a wish to please her judges, and she thought that on this 
occasion the loudest strain would be the best, and that the assembly 
would be ravished by the fine song that she had so often heard 
enthusiastically repeated by sixty thousand voices, bursting forth 
on every side, She sung with all her strength the following 
chorus :— 

* Vive, vive le Roi, 
A bas la République.’ 


“ If she had been a few years older, we should have been the 
next day both led to the scaffold ;—heroism would have irritated 
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this sanguinary tribunal—ignorance and ingenuousness disarmed it. 
They smiled ;~they made some particular reflections on the detest. 
able education which the unhappy children of the fanatical royalists 
received, but they nevertheless granted the letters of pardon, which 
my little girl bore off in triumph.” P. 135. 


On the little which she could collect from the wreck of La 
Baronniére the Marchioness de Bonchamps struggled through 
the remainder of the Revolution. She has lived to see the 
Restoration, and the marriage of her daughter, and she points | 
to these sources of alleviation in words of equal sensibility 
and piety, ‘‘ I have an ineffaceable and mournful remembrance 
which I shall carry to the grave; but I still bless that Provi- 
dence which has deigned to grant me all the happiness which 
can indemnify and console a mother.” 

It would be idle to add a single commentary to the-abridg- 
ment which we have here offered of this heart-rending and 
noble-minded-story. It is a fit companion for the narrative 
of La Gechelaentiee, and we shall content ourselves with 
giving our cordial assent to Madame de Genlis’s remark, 
which the publisher has adopted as his motto. That “ no 
romance exists whose perusal can be as attractive as that of 
these Memoirs.” 








Art. III. Prison Labour, &c. Correspondence and Com- 
munications addressed to His Majesty’s principal Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, concerning the 
Introduction of Tread-Mills into Prisons, with other 
Matters connected with the Subject of Prison Discipline. 
By Sir John Cox Hippisley, Bart. D.C. L. F. R. and 
A.S. a Bencher of the Inner Temple. 8vo. Pp. 234. 
Rivingtons. 1823. 


Sir Joun Cox Hipris.ey, a sedulous visiting magistrate 
for the county of Somerset, has discovered that the Tread- 
mill is a cruel instrument of correction. ‘The discovery was 
instantly communicated to Mr. Peel, who vouchsafed the 
same attention to Sir John which he had previously paid to 
Princess Olive of Cumberland, and asked the visiting magis- 
trates of every Prison into which the machinery had been in- 
troduced, if it was attended with any injurious eflects. They 
answered, one and all, in the negative. Yet Sir John per- 
sists that injury ought to have been done ; and is not a little 
hurt at Mr. Vcel’s unsatisfactory inquiry. If instead of 
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sending a circular to every prison, the Secretary of State 
had consulted a certain Dr. Good, who never was in 
a House of Correction above twice in his life, the déle- 
terious consequences of the Wheel would have been 
established, by such a chain of evidence as the world has 
seldom seen. The subject must evidently be submitted to 
one of Mr. Bennett's Gaol Committees, and with a view of 
facilitating their labours, we subjoin the heads of Sir John 
Hippisley s Case. 

Proof the First.—Tread-wheel machinery was formerly 
employed by the East India Company, and discontinued last 
summer. Why, this deponent knoweth not. 

Proof the Second.—The prisoners working in the Mill at 
Coldbath Fields, have had four somersets in three months, 
and ought to-have been severely hurt, but they all most pro- 
vokingly escaped. 

Proot the Third.—The working is so fatiguing that it is 
not continued above a quarter of an hour at a time, and it 
induces perspiration, weariness, and hunger. 

Proof the Fourth—It makes men walk up hill upon 
tip-toes. 

Proof the Fifth.—The work is too fatiguing for females. 

Proof the Sixth.—It is by walking up hill apon tip-toes that 
mariners and miners become liable to varicose veins. This 
important fact 1s mvestigated at great length. 

Prool the seventh. Prisoners labouring under consump- 
dion and other bodily infirmities cannot safely turn the wheel. 

Proof the eighth. The unhappy culprits have a horror 
of the Mill. 

Proof the ninth. The labour is not proper for women. 
This proot had occurred before, but itis avery strong fact 
and worth repeating. 

Proof the tenth. All the work done in a mill is the same 
in kind and in degree. 

Proof the eleventh. The Tread Millis a very bad thing. 

Proof the twelfth. ‘The Hand-Crank Mill is much better. 
A respeetable octavo volume is devoted to the developement 


of these facts, and we subjoin a few extracts from the evi- 
denee of Dr. Good. 


** When about a twelvemonth ago you first asked me to accom- 
pany you in examining the machine in the House of Correction in 
Cold Bath Fields, and in comparing it with the Hand-Crank- Mill, 
I contess the subject was new to me ; and hence, if | went without 
information, I went without prejudice. Yet, upon investigating its 
history, | soon ascertained that it was itself of so recent an origin 
in ts application at least, that if I had travelled over the ten or 
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eleven counties (for there were not more) in which the Tread. 
Wheel was at that téme employed, and had examined every prison 
separately, its operation would have been too narrow and of too 
limited a duration to have enabled me to speak of its effects with 
much decision from the evidence of practice, and have driven me 
to reasoning upon them from the nature of its powers and their 
application to the human frame.’””  P. 25. 

* From the tortuous attitude and uneasy motion manifestly dis- 
played in mounting the endless hill of this mighty cylinder, upon 
the toes alond, with the hands fixed rigidly on the horizontal bar, 
and the body bent forward to lay hold of it, I could not but con. 
clude not only that the prisoner is hereby deprived of all the 
healthful advantage of athletic exercise, but must be fatigued from 
the outset, and perpetually im danger (and with this imitation 1 
expressed ‘myself, ) of cramp, breaking the Achilles tendon, and 
forming aneurismal and varicose swellings in the legs.”” P. 26, 

** To ascertain, however, whether any actual change has in any 
way been produced in the effects complained of since our visit of 
last year, I have once more accepted of your invitation, and at 
the time of writing this, have just returned ftom the House of 
Correction at Cold Bath Fields, to which IT had the honour of 
being accompanied both by yourself and Mr. Cole *, who took a 
part in the examination we entered into, and to whom I appeal, as 
well as to yourself, for the accuracy of the following brief account 
of it. The Wheels were at work on our arrival in all the yards, 
still idly expending their power, and that of their workers, in the 
airt+. ‘The hour was half past eleven in the ‘morning, the ther- 
mometer at 60° Fahrenheit, with a cool and gusty breeze, which 
many have complained of as being chilly, veering from north to 
south.west. We examined the subterranean machinery, which, 
with the ponderous fly above, was working at a fearfully rapid 
rate, notwithstanding the slow-paced motion of the principal shaft. 

The men were on duty on the Wheels in their respective yards, 
and the report is true that the shaft has again broken, forming a 
fifth instance of failure ; and other workers been again thrown upon 
their backs on the raised platform, and must in some instances 
have fallen through to the stone pavement, some ten or twelve 
feet below, had not the present vigilant Governor, in anticipation 
of such an accident, prudently ordered the middle hatch-ways to 
be closed {. inspected the men as they descended in rotation, 
from the Wheel, at the end of the quaité.' of an hour’s task-work, 
and made room for fresh relays. Every one of them was perspir- 
ing, some in a dripping sweat. On asking them separately, and 


ais 





* Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary. 

+ Vide note and description of Tread-Mill, by the Committee of the Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, p. 6. 

t The batch-ways are now removed to the end of the Galleries. Among other 
smatie r casualties a woman fell down the hatch-way, having previously fallen ima 
ft, trem the head of the Wheel upon the floor. 
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at a distance from each other, where was the chief stress of labour, 
they stated in succession, and without the least variation, that they 
suflered great pain in the calf of the leg, and in the ham ; whilemost 
of them, though not all, complained of distress also in the instep. 
On examining the bottom of their shoes, it was manifest that the 
line of tread had not extended farther than from the extremity of 
the toes to about one-third of the bottom of the foot ; for, in several 
instances the shoes were new, and between this line and the heel, 
altogether unsoiled ; a fact, however, that was as obvious from the 
position of the foot, while at work, as from the appearance of the 
shoe at rest. Several of the workers seemed to aim at supporting 
their weight by bringing the heel into action, the feet being twisted 
outwards ; and on inquiring why this was not oftener accomplished, 
the reply was, that though they could gain a little in this way, it 
was with so painful a stress of the knees, that they could only try 
at it occasionally. The palms of their hands, in consequence of 
holding tight to the rail, were in every instance hardened, in many 
horny, in some blistered, and discharging water. The keeper, 
who accompanied us, admitted the truth of all these statements, 
and added, that it was the ordinary result of the labour! and that 
use did not seem to render it less severe: for those who had been 
confined long appeared to suffer nearly, or altogether as much as 
those who were new to the work: thus confirming a remark I Jong 
since took the liberty of waking to you, I mean that, when an 
organ is directed to any kind of labour, for which it is not naturally 
intended, no perseverance will ever give it facility of action, or 
take off the original distress.” P. 30, 


The evidence respecting females is more to the purpose, 
but its edge is taken off by the concluding observation. 


** The palms of their hands here, as in the case of the males, 
were hardened, or horny, and in far more instances blistered, the 
leathery skin in some cases peeling off, and exposing a sore surface 

é needle-work, and other delicate de- 
scriptions of manual labour, they seemed to be completely un- 
fitted, and the keeper allowed that they were almost always ren- 
dered useless for such purposes.”” P. 34. 


This is sufficiently entertaining, but it must give way to 
what Dr. Good calls kis experimentum crucis, the prisoners 
in Lancaster Castle have been weighed from time to time, 
or, in the Doctor's phraseology, “ a pair of scales have been 
employed as a direct Sarcometer to determine the amount of 
struggle between the living powers of human flesh, and the 
destroying powers of the Tread Wheel.” Now up to 
February last the prisoners had gained weight at the rate of 
an ounce a day; but by bringing the history down to May, 
Dr. Good is enabled to prove that they have refunded then 
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ill-gotten flesh. His proof consists in the following note, and 
his commentary upon the evidence is altogether irresistible. 


‘‘ Copy of a Letter from the keeper of Lancaster Castle to W. 
WwW. C. Wilson, Esq. M. P. 
Lancaster Castle, 26th May, 1823. 

‘ Agreeably to your wish I beg leave to send herewith the 
average gain or loss of weight of the prisoners employed at the 
‘Tread-Wheel. Owing to my having occasion frequently to change 
the prisoners, on account of their removal to the hulks, or dis- 
charge from prison, or to make room for the refractory, I have 
not been able to bring my experiments to that nicety I could have 
wished, and should have done, had I been able to keep the same 
set of men at work for three or four months together. } 
From 10th February to 19 February, working 7 hours each day, 

1b. 7oz. gain per man. 
19th February to 4th March, (9 hours) gain j oz. ditto. 
24th March to 25th March, (104 hours) lost 1Jb. ditto, 
25th March to 28th April, (ditto) lost 2tlbs. ditto. 
28th April to 26th May, (10 hours) gain 1 Ib, 8oz, ditto. 

* There has been no alteration in diet, The prisoners have been 
kept solely on the prison allowance. ) 

‘ As far as my age oes, I am of opinion that the em- 
ployment is very healthy, and ri not observed that this spegics 
of labour has had the slightest tendency to produce any specific 
complaint,” P. 49. 

“* While the pace is only a mile and a half, or a little more, for 
the day, it appears that the strain on the muscles has not hitherto 
been found so mischievous as to make any inroad on_ the living 
principle ; so that, as the prisoners are humanely fed upon a regimen 
which equals the richer scale of diet just laid down by the consulting 
physicians for the convicts in the Mi/baak Penitentiary, the ordinary 
functions of the body have not been interfered with, and the work- 
crs have increased in weight from eight or nine grains to an ounce 
or an ounce and a half a day. But the moment the measure of 
labour is pushed on to two miles a day, the whole system shrinks 
vefore it, and the prisoners WASTE AWAY at the rate of from A 
POUND to nearly A POUND AND A HALF EVERY THREE WEEKS. 
There are a few anomalies in the table, which ought probably to 
be referred to the state of the weather at the time, and the dégree 
of’perspiration, sensible or insensible, to which the temperature ot 
the atmosphere must necessarily give rise, but the general fact is 
clear and unquestionable ; and the whole country is indebted to 
the wisdom and humanity of the visiting magistrates of Lancaster 
Castle for putting this machine to a trial, as well as allowing this 
fact to be given to the public. 

‘¢ Now what other labour under the sun, short of that of actaal 
turture, to which men have ever been condemned, or in which they 
ever can engage, in the open air, has produced, or can be con- 
ceived to produce, such a loss of flesh and blued.” P. 48. 
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~ What flesh-consuming Shylocks are the patrons. of the 
Mill! Who would not be a patient of Dr. Good? The 
loss of a pound in three weeks, would make his blood run 
cold. ‘The loss of 2}lbs. in the month of April overwhelms 
him with dismay. ‘The recovery of one pound eight ounces 
in the more genial May, cannot alleviate his extreme 
distress!!! Gentle reader, we do assure you upon our 
honours, that Sir John Cox Hippisley and Dr. Good have 
@rpounded 228 pages of such stuff as this! 


Art. IV. The Book of Fate, formerly in the Possession 
of Napoleon, late Emperor of France; and now first 
rendered into English, from a German Translation, of 
an Ancient Egyptian Manuscript. Found in the Year 
1801, by M. Sonnini, in one of the Royal Tombs, near 
Mount Libycus, in Upper Egypt. By H. Kirchenhoffer, 
Fellow of the University ef Pavia, &c. &c. &c. The 


Fourth Edition. 8vo. Pp. 68. 5s. C. S. Arnold, 
1823. 


Ir is not often that the world at large can hope to be put in 
possession of the secretkey by which those who play extraor- 
dinary parts on the theatre of life, and sway at their pleasare 
the lesser puppets of their generation, have regulated their 
conduct: and in regard to the late Ex-Emperor of France 
itis a most fortunate circumstance that besides the confessions 
poured forth by himself to O’Meara and Las Cases, the 
public is now presented by Mynheer Herman Kirchenhoffer 
with a still more important and equally authentic elucidation 
of the springs which for the last 20 years have guided the 
destinies of Europe. 

** It is well known,” says the Translator of the Book of Fate, 
in his Preface to his fourth edition, “ that in 1801 many French 
Artists and Literati accompanied the first Consul in his famous 
expedition to Egypt.” Now, wherever the marvellous is con- 
cerned, it is as well that moderation should be put out of the 
question. We are not fond of half wonders : if an ox speaks 
it should never speak in the vulgar tongue, and if a ghost 
walks it should walk in some other costume than coat, waist- 
coat, and breeches. It is quite as it ought to be therefore, 
that the “ French Artists and Literati” should accompany 
the First Consul to Egypt in 1801 in order to find the 
Book of Fate; when in point of fact General Bonaparte 
(for he was no more during that expedition) returned from 
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Egypt in the roe 1799, and the “‘ Artists and Literati” who 
accompanied him were packed home again in consequence of 
the surrender of their military protectors to the British 
troops, about Midsummer in the year which Myuheer 
Kirchenhoffer cites. 

Be this as it may, for we will not quarrel about trifles, M. 
Sonnini who was at the head of the Commission of the Arts 
during his residence in Egypt certainly succeeded in pene- 
trating into some of the tombs of the Kings in. Mount Libyeut 
near Thebes; and in proof of this adventure, which never 
was doubted, and which produced highly curious results, 
four pages of that traveller’s own words are diligently and 
correctly printed by Mynheer Kirchenhoffer in his Preface. 
From these we learn that several of the mummies found inelos- 
ed in thé tomb had rolls of papyrus placed on various _ of 
their bodies, selected for the purpose somewhat oddly in 
point of taste. These MSS. were eagerly secured by M. 
Sonnini, who here ceases to be the narrator, and is suc- 
ceeded by the German Fellow of the University of Payia 
who shall speak for himself. 





‘¢ M. Sonnini hastened to the First Consul, whose curiosity, 
likewise, being much excited by viewing this hieroglyphical trea- 
sure, sent for a learned Copt, who, after an attentive perusal, dis- 
covered a key whereby he was enabled to decypher the characters, 
After great labour, he accomplished this task, and dictated its 
contents to Napoleon's secretary, who, in order to preserve the 
matter secret, translated and wrote them down in the German 
language. 

« The First Consul, having consulted the German translation of 
the roll regarding some transactions in his own life, was amazed 
to find that the answers given, corresponded strictly with what had 
actually occurred. He accordingly secured the original and 
translated Manuscripts, in his private cabinet, which ever after 
accompanied him, until the fatal day of Leipzic above mentioned. 
They were held by him as a sacred treasure, and are said to haye 
been a stimulus to many of his grandest speculations, he being 
known to consult them on all occasions. Before each campaign, 
and on the eve of every battle or treaty, Napoleon consulted his 
favourite oracle. His grief for the loss of this companion of his 
private hours, was excessive; and it is said that, at Leipzic, he 
even ran the risk of being taken, in his eagerness to preserve the 
cabinet, containing it, from destruction. : 

“‘ In a list, drawn up in Napoleon’s own hand-writing, on a 
blank leaf prefixed to the translated Manuscript, are to secn 
the following Questions, as put to the Oracle, with their Answers, 
as received, by that illustrious man, ‘They are here selected, 
from among many others, on account of the very strong analogy, 
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I might say identity, which exists between them and some of the 
most important actions of his life. 

“* Question 15. What is the aspect of the Seasons, and what Poli. 
tical Changes are likely to take place ? 

“ Answer. (Hieroglyphic of Cross Keys.) ‘ A conqueror, of 
noble mind and mighty — shall spring from low condition : he 
will break the chains o fimagauatealh: ll will give liberty to the 
nations.’ 

“ Question 12. Will my Name be immortalized, and will pos- 
terity applaud “(a eins: ee 

‘© Answer. ( Hieroglyphic of P ae name wi 
handed down, yes — sacl of thy deeds, to the most distant 

M > 


y- 
“-Qugsrion 8, Shall I be eminent, and meet with Preferment in 
my pursuits ? 
Answer. ( Hieroglyphic of Pyramid.) ‘ Thou shalt meet with 
many obstacies, but at length thou shalt attain the highest earthly 



























power and honour.’ 
“ Question 12. Will my Name be immortalized, and will pos- 
terity applaud it ? 


“ Answer, (Hieroglyphic of Castellated Mansion.) ‘ Abuse not 


the power which the Lord giveth thee, and thy name will be hailed 
with rapture in future ages.’ 


- } a smenegy 30. Have I any, or many enemics ? 
“* Answer, ( Hieroglyphic of Hand and Dagar: ) * Thou hast 
enemies, who, if not restrained by the laws, would plunge a dagger 
in thy heart.’ 
= Qu estion 15, What is the aspect of the Seasons, and what 
Political Changes are likely to take place ? 
“ Answer. (Hieroglyphic of Castellated Mansion.) * The 


wings of the eagle of the north willbe clipped, and his talons 
blunted.’”’ Preface, p. x. 


The MS, German Translation of the Egyptian scroll, big 
with the fate of Nations, was found by a Prussian officer 
among the camp-equipage of Bonaparte after the defeat at 
Leipzic. The thick-headed Prussian, strangely ignorant. of 
the mestimable value of his booty, sold it to a French General 
oflicer then a prisoner of war in the Fortress of Koningsburgh. 


** This gentleman aware of its great importance, and knowing 
a arms, which were emblazoned upvn it, that it once 
be to his Imperial master, was resolved on his return to 
France to present it at the Tuilleries; but, alas! he did not live to 

lish this purpose; for, although his medical attendants 
gave him every hope of recovery from his wounds, their efforts to 
restore him to health proved unavailing, for he died soon after 
from mortification which took place after amputativa of the right 
arm, 
* By will, hastily drawa up, the personal effects of this officer 
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were transmitted to his family, who were enjoined to take the 
earliest tunity of putting the Manuscript in question into the 
Emperor’s own hands; but Napoleon’s manifold occupations, 
both civil and military, from time to time, prevented this. 

«“ During the early part of Napoleon's ostracism in St. Helena, 
means were found of conveying the Manuscript to the Empress, 
who unfortunately never had an opportunity, h she. 
sought for it, of sending it to her husband, After his death her 


Highness gave the Translator her Imperial. permission for its pub- 
lication in the English language.” Preface, p. 1. 


For this purpose Mynheer Kirchenhoffer was peculiarly 
fitted by a long residence in rr apap which has enabled him, 
as he informs us, very successful xt adapt an ancient Egyptian 
work to modern eyes and ears. All readers are strenuously ex- 
horted to bear this circumstance in mind: and if they should 
discover too clear and direet a reference in some parts of the 
Book of Fate to the manners and customs of the present age, 
they are intreated by no means to impute such reference to 
want of authenticity in the Book itself, but to the similarity of 
the Arts jointly cultivated in Egypt and in England ( of 
which countries we will add also begin with the same letter) ; 
to the double translation which the work has passed en 
and to the impossibility of preserving the real idioms of a lan- 
guage in “ phrases of a domestic or professional application.” 

o make his statement clearer and his book thicker, the 
profound Translator has prefixed to the wondrous scroll 
itself an “¢ Introductory Account of Ancieft Oracles,” very 
faithfully abridged as it seems, for the most part, from cer- 
tain well known works on the same subject, and interspers- 
ed occasionally with conjectural criticisms by the Mynkeer 
himself. Thas Delphos we are assured was so called from 
dergos single or solitary, a word which probably may be found 
in the Greek Lexicon of some future Psalmanaazar ; and 
Trophonius, who was the Mr. Nash of his day, and Antinous 
who was—quod dicere nolo—are exalted much beyond their 
expectation to the rank of “‘ Heroes.” : 

ut we hasten to ‘‘ the writing of Balaspis by command of 
Hermes Trismegistus unto the Priests of the Great Temple.” 
The first paragraph opens with due sesquipedalian magnifi- 
cence: and it requires more than ordinary presence of mind 
not to be overwhelmed by the occurrences of such imposin 
names as Thebais, Hecatompylos, Diospelis, Hermes an 
Osiris—all in the short compass of three little lines. We 
despair of informing our readers clearly as to the mode of con- 
sulting the Book of Fate itself: but, as we earnestly trust that 
few will omit w purchase it, we shall pass over such directions, 

9 } 
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which cannot be understood without'a reference to the plate 
accompanying them, and we shall confine ourselves to one or 
two collaterals, with the good-natared and facilitating com- 
mentary which Mynheer Kirchenhoffer has appended to them. 


‘¢ How the Enquirer shall obtain a true Answer to the Question: 
which he putteth to the Oracle—When a man or woman doth come 
to enquire ought of you, O Priests! let the gifts be made and the 
sacrifices offered up ; and let the invocations of the servants of the 
temple be chaunted. 

‘© When silence hath been restored, the Drviner shall direct 
the stranger who hath come to enquire of the Orac kg, to trace, 
with a reed dipped in the blood of the sacrifice, in the midst of a 
circle containmg the twelve Sicns oF tHe Zeptac, five rows of 
upright or inclined lines, in the manner following || | | | | | 

| } | & ¢ |} |. taking care that each be readily seen to con- 
tain more than twelve lines, in respect of the number of the 
S1ens or tue Zovtac, but he must by no means do this stu- 
diously, or count the number he hath marked, but guide the reed 
quickly, so that the number, while it be more than twelve, shall 
be entirely of chance, as far as he knoweth.” P. 31. 

“ Further, O Paigsts! be warned to make no divination, nor 
to admit of any gift, sacrifice, or consultation, save during the 
night season, and that, too, only whilst [sts shineth in the ess 
of” her beauty. Neither shall ye give Answers on those days or 
nights in which either Ostxts who ruleth the heavens by ‘day, or 
the Queen of his love, who ruleth by night, do veil the comeliness 
and majesty of their countenances from the eyes of mortals, and 
whilst they do retire from the labeurs of their celestial course, 
within the chambers of their sanctuary of rest. ° . 

* Theseare the words which I, BaLasprs, have beencommanded 
by my great master Hermes TRIsMEGistTUS, to write unto you, 
O Puaissts ory Tuzsais.” P. 33. | 


To these two passages respectively the following notes are 
subjoined. 


*« The translator feels it incumbent on him, here to notice (from 
the experience of himself and others in consulting the Oracle,) that 
he considers some af the above mentioned formalities may, on 
most occasions, be dispensed with. He has found that for all 
ordinary consultations the circle and signs may be omitted; and 
mstead of a reed dipped in blood, he and his friends ‘have,. inva- 
riably and without the least detriment, used a pen dipped in common 
ink, As to the gifts, sacrifices, and invocations, he considers 
them in a Christian land to be entirely superfluous ; but in their 
stead it is doubtless requisite that the consulter should have a firm 
reliance on the goodness and providence of the Creator of all 
things.” 

“« By this mode of expression, it is evident that eclipses of the 
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Suw and Moon are meant :. But it is necessary to notice, that, as 
far as the experience of the translator and his friends has enabled 
them to judge, there is no apparent reason or necessity for con.~ 
fining the consultation of the Oracle to any particular time or 
season. One thing, however, the Consulter should be aware of, 
which is, that it would be improper for him to ask two question 
on the same day ; or even to ask the sume questions, with reference 
to the same subject, twice within one calendar month,” 


When we reflect upon the extreme antiquity of this 
volume, the exalted personages by whom it has been used 
as a manual, and the many extraordinary and important 
events which have resulted from its oracular admonitions, we 
are almost afraid of exciting suspicion that we do not fully 
appreciate its high and distinguished claim to notice by the 
terms in which we are about to recommend it. But nothing 
connected with mortality is durable: the serious studies of 
one generation become the sports and toys of the next. The 
philosophy of our ancestors is the jest of our posterity—ra rb 
Tahar Usysra Hv, Ta WorArAa avtwy oaixpa yéyove—Without any 
intention therefore of derogating from the dignity of the 
Emperor Napoleon or of Mynheer Herman Kirchenhoffer, 
without implying that the Book of Fate must be considered 
either as an innocent hoax upon the public, or as a graveand 
well-sustained irony upon Megsrs.O’ Mearaand Co. westrongly 
advise all those careless and laughing circles which we hope 
will be gathered round many happy fire-sides in the ensuing 
winter, to provide themselves with a volume which we can 
venture to promise will be an increase to their stock of cheer- 
fulness, and will not often fail in its promise of admitting 
them into the secrets of futurity. , 


————————— IE 


Art. V. A Treatise on Astronomy, Theoretical and 
Practical. By Robert Woodhouse, A.M. F.R.S, Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, and Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Cambridge. Vol. 1. Part 
IT. and If. A new Edition. Cumbridge. 1823. 


Volume 2, containing Physical Astronomy, 1818, 


IN entering upon a review of the work just named, it may be 
thought by some that we are deviating from the established. 
routine in drawing the attention of our readers to what ap- 

ears to be only a new edition of an old work. The fact 
however is, that a book forming the ground-work of the first 
volume of the present, appeared in the year 1812, ‘under the 
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same title but of litthe more than half the size; and every 
reader will, we think, agree in the author’s remark in his pre- 
face to the present publication, that instead of calling it a 
new edition he might have called it a new work. The second 
Volume was published in the year 1818, but we trust this cir- 
cumstance, need not prevent us from attempting to give some 
account of its valuable contents in conjunction with the later 
publication. 

The primary object for which the work before us is des- 
tined, is academical instruction. Tuo its former state it was 
highly esteemed in reference to this purpose, and we under- 
stand has become the text book at the distinguished seat of 
science from which it emanates. Its appearance in an ex- 
tended and improved form is cotemporary with the increased 
stimulus and facilities to the study of astronomy in that place, 
from the establishment of an observatory there, now nearly 
completed. Our author has extended his preface to introduce 
several judicious remarks on this topic. He seems particu- 
larly careful not to allow his readers to raise too high expec- 
tations of the benefits to accrue from such an establishment, 
whilst he points out the real advantages likely to attend it. 

** Such institutions,” he observes, “ can -hardly fail to aug- 
ment science: they will do some good, although perhaps not 
all the good that is intended to be done by them.’ 

The instruction of academical students in the use of instru- 
ments, and in practical astronomy, he states to be one object, 
though a subordinate one, of this institution. ‘“ It is not 
however,” he remarks, “ to be used as a kind of astronomical 
toy, and to become the mere resort of leisurely amateurs and 
random star-gazers.” It is to the completion of a regular and 
systematic study of astronomy that the use of an observato 
thus opened to the student is to tend. And it can hardly be 
doubted, that by thus combining experimental with theoreti- 
cal instruction, much more will be effected than the mere pe- 
rusal of the best works could, without such assistance, accom- 
plish. It seems that in the new edition, or we might almost 
call it, new work which the author has now given to the pub- 
lic, he bas had a special regard to preparing the student for 
a profitable use of the advantages thus td be opened to him. 
He has increased his work to nearly double its original size, 
chiefly by the introduction of much valuable information on 
the principles of the construction and use of astronomical in- 
struments: and again, by elucidating each chapter with 
extensive and appropriate examples. The numerous and 
well selected cases of actual observation, with which every 
part of this treatise is thus amply illastrated, will uo doubt 
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make it doubly acceptable to those students who have the 
advantage of access tv the instruments of an observatory; 
an advantaye (as we have seen) shortly promised to the Cam- 
bridge learners: and one which has been _ accessible to 
those of the Sister University : but we cannot forbear remark- 
ing, with how little benefit. In the seat of Wallis, of Halley, 
and of Bradley, how little, even of their names is known. 
With one of the most splendid observatories in Europe,re+ 
markably favoured by local circumstances, furnished with the 
best instruments, and, we may be allowed to add, presided 
over by a professor of the most unquestionable genius and 
attainments, how entirely insensible does this learned body 
seem to the advantages it > grein 

The very appearance of the observatory is such, that we 
cannot be surprised at the’ remark of 4 visitor on traversing 
its grass grown court and its chill amd desolate halls, “ Is 
any thing ever done here?” We would not be thought to 
insinuate any thing against the distinguished Radcliffian ob- 
server, it is well known that his excellent observations are 
indefatigably continued and regularly communicated to the 
Royal Society. Nor would we fur a momeut be thought to 
undervalue his admirable lectures, but what we cannot forbear 
remarking is, that with such inducements and advantages it 
should be an event of the most rare occurrence that a suffi- 
cient class is collected to attend those lectures: that when 
this does happen, the number is observed to diminish at each 
snecessive lecture,—as the subject becomes a little more com- 
plicated. And that as to fixing the truths of the science in 
the mind by actual practice with the instruments, the esta- 
blishment (fur any such good derived from it) might as well 
be a hundred miles distant, ‘The fact is, it is in vain that at - 
the observatory every explanation, encouragement, and invi- 
lation is afforded, if there be no corresponding stimulus in 
the schools ; for there, under the present order of things, 
must be the primum mobile. If the work before us should 
become as much known and valued as it deserves to be, in 
Oxford, it will undoubtedly lead the way to many other im- 
provements in the state of mathematical science and instruc- 
tion in that seat of learning: the necessity for instance of an 
acquaintance with the higher. ao oe in order to the com- 
plete study of these volumes, will to more enlarged views 
of mathematical study than are at present usually entertained 
there. We will not, however, digress any further on these 
points, but proceed to a slight sketch of the contents and na- 
ture of the work before us. 4 
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The first few chapters of the work contain a general sur. 
vey of the principal phenomena which it is the business of 
plane astronomy te investigate. In this part of the work ele- 
mentary explanation is the principal object in view. The 
student is here made acquainted with the general features of 
those subjects which he is afterwards led te investigate in de- 
tail. The clearness with which the different subjects are 
elucidated, is such as we conceive can leave nothing to be 
desired even by the student of the most obtuse comprehen- 
sion. The description of the appearances of the heavens, and 
ef the imaginary lines and circles to which those appearances 
are referred, in order to be susceptible of accurate measure- 
ment, are given in the most familiar form of illustration, and 
in a method totally devoid of all formality, and unnecessary 
and pedantic use of difficult terms. ‘Those technical words, 
wirich it is necessary for the student to take out of their ordi- 
nary acceptations, and limit to the-designation of some pecu- 
liar ideas belonging alone to the phenomena under his consi- 
deration, are not formally assembled im a list of definitions, 
with which the memory is apt to be burdened before the un- 
derstanding has occasion to use them, but are introduced only 
when the explanation has arrived at that point where a fixed 
word is wanted as a term of reference, and where the student 


has become well acquainted with the thing before he learns 
the sign. 


. 


The explanation of the heavenly phenomena commences in 
the most simple and natural manner possible, not like many 
popular introductions where the first object presented to the 
eontemplation of the student is nothing less than (as such 
works liave it,) ‘* the sun, a huge globe of fire in the centre, 
round which revolve the primary planets, in the following or- 
der,” &c. a sort of description which it is utterly impossible 
the learner can connect with any appearances presented by 
the heavens to his eye. In the work before us, on the con- 
trary, the first view of the subject is deduced from a simple 
inspection of the appearances which the sky presents on a 
clear evening, and the observations of the changes which take 
place im those appearances from hour to hour and from night 
to night. From this simple view by the most natural and 
gradual progress, the studemt is conducted to the considera- 
tiow of the modes of measuring and estimating the apparent 
changes, and from thence to deduce a knowledge of the real 
nature of those changes, and of the mode in which they are 
brought about: to transfer in short the apparent positions of 
the heavenly bodies seen, as the eye refers them, upon ap 
unaginary concave surface, te their real positions, as reasun- 
tng clearly indicates in the depths of space. 
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Having in the way of general illustration explained those 
points, such as the earth’s and planet’s motions, the seasons, 
phases of the moon, &c. which are perceptible without instra- 
mental measurement, and having explained the nature of the 
principal phenomena, the author is next led to the examina- 
tion of such subjects as require accurate instrumental deter- 
mination, and to the investigation of the quantities of ob- 
served effects. 

Here then, he is naturally brought to the description of 
the principal astronomical instruments. The object of their 
contrivance is, that of affording means for the determination 
of the position of a point in the imaginary surface of the 
heavens. Now such position is determined by the intersec- 
tion of lines in two directions, one being that of the terres- 
trial meridian, the other at right angles to it. 

Astronomical instruments must therefore essentially be of 
two classes, adapted to these two sorts of measurement. A. 
tube or telescope moveable accurately in the plane of the 
meridian, and capable of indicating with exactness the arc 
intercepted by the direction of a point in the heavens with 
that of a plamb-line, will afford the vertical measurements 
wanted. With respect to the second sort of measurement no 
such simple and obvious means’ are applicable. The consi- 
deration of time is introduced. And by means of a clock, 
regulated with the requisite exactness, and an instrament 
fixed with precision in the plane of the meridian the time of 
the passage of the point or o~- in question is determined, 
and hence its position in perpendicular distance from the me- 
ridian. And from this, combined with the former, its posi- 
tion on the supposed surface with respect to some assumed 
fixed point, is ascertained. Such may be considered the 
simple and fundamental principle of all astronomical obser- 
vations. Simple, however, as this may appear in theory, the 
practical application of it involves the greatest difficulty. The 
most important parts of the different instrumental adjust- 
ments are treated with great clearness and ability in the fifth 
Chapter, and illustrated by well executed wood cuts. The 
most valuable illustration will however be found in the con- 
stant recurrence to actual examples. And the best direc- 
tions are given throughout, by which the student may be 
guided in the still further and better elucidation of the sub- 
ject by the practical trial of the use of the instruments ; a 
mode of illustration more necessary and more efficacious per- 
haps in this, than in any other branch of science. 

After the description and use of instruments, some of the 
more simple phenomena ar by means of them are to 
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be described. Among these by a comparison of positions, as 
just described, from time to time are the various particulars 
of the Sun’s motion, path, &c. determined, and the right 
ascensions, latitudes, and longitudes of the stars. These 
subjects being throughout explained by most copious ex- 
amples. 

At the ninth Chapter our author commences the .‘‘ theory 
of corrections,” which he first explains in a general and po- 
palar form, and afterwards proceeds to discuss in detail. 

The apparent places of the fixed stars are the first to be de- 
termined with accuracy by such observations as we have 
alluded to, being those to which the situations of the moving 
bodies are referred, and by which intervals of time mea- 
sured. Hence the must minute causes of error or discre- 
pancy in such determinations will affect all subsequent ones, 
Repeated observation has pointed out many inequalities 
which cause the apparent places of stars to differ, sometimes 
from themselves, and always from their mean places: they 
are however minute, but not on that account the less impor- 
tant to be taken into consideration. Supposing all errors 
arising from instrumental inaccuracy to be got rid of, there 
will still remain several sources of inequality inherent in the 
nature of the observations. The investigation of the correc- 
tions for these inequalities, and the deduction of formule for 
computing them, are among the most important objects of 
plane astronomy, and will necessarily occupy a considerable 
space in every complete treatise on the science. They ac- 
cordingly in the present work afford matter for about half the 
first part. 

The formule, for some of these corrections depend en- 
tirely upon the investigation of the causes of the irregularities 
which give rise to them,—investigations which belong to the 
province of physical astronomy: and which are not intro- 
duced into the first volume of the work, at least, in any de- 
gree of detail. 

To continue our sketch, the second part of the work con- 
sists of the theory of the sun, the planets, and the moon. 

From the results of observations the nature of the sun’s ap- 
parent path is deduced, the mode of computing the obliquity 
of the ecliptic is hence investigated, and this important pro- 
cess being given, our author proceeds to consider the form of 
the sun's or earth’s orbit, and the laws of its motion. Here 
then we are introduced to the wonderful discoveries of Kep- 


ler; for wonderful they may truly be called, as our author 
justly observes : 


* These, like many other astronomical results, are now so familiar 
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to us, that we do not properly appreciate Kepler’s merit in disco. 
vering them, If we view, however, the state of science, and Kep- 
ler’s means and the inherent difficulty of the investigation, we must 
consider it to have been a great discovery. And even now avail. 
ing ourselves of all the facilities of modern science, it is not easy 
briefly to shew, from a comparison of the observations of the sun, 
that the solar orbit isan ellipse.” P. 444. 


After the examination of the reasoning by which the ellip- 
tical form of the earth’s orbit is shewn, and having stated the 
laws which Kepler dedaced by which its motion in the ellipse 
is regulated, the next subject will naturally be the applica- 
tion of this knowlodge to the determination of the place of a 
body in its elliptical orbit after a certain elapsed time from its 
being in the apside. This is what has been designated Kep- 
ler’s problem, and its solution lays the first ground-work of 
the solar tables, or the knowledge of the sun’s longitude 
throughout the different periods of.a revolution. The solu- 
tion of this important but difficult problem has exercised the 
ingenuity of the principal astronomers and mathematicians 
from the time of its great proposer to the present day; va- 
rious solutions of great excellence have been at different 
times proposed, That however which our author adopts is 
the mode proposed by Cassini; and we cannot doubt that in 
this selection he has been guided by his usual judgment. We 
cannot however forbear strongly recommending to the notice 
of such of our mathematical readers as may not have met 
with it, the very admirable solution of this problem given b 
Professor Robertson, of Oxford, in the Philosophical ‘Tran- 
sactions for 1816. Part I. 

The solution of Kepler's problem alone will not enable us 
to assign the place of the sun in his orbit at a given day. The 

lace and motion of the aphelion of an orbit must in the first 
instance be determined. ‘To this and some subjects depend- 
ing on it, the reader’s attention is now directed ; and this.be- 
ing accomplished, the application of the problem to the deter- 
mination of the sun’s place is exhibited and explained at 
large, with numerous examples. 

There are, however, certain inequalities in the earth’s orbit 
and motion, which next become objects of enquiry, and which 
must obviously be essential in assigning-the real law of the 
motion of the earth. It is at this point, then, that it becomes 
necessary to refer to the doctrine of “ disturbing forces,” as 
they are termed. 

To imvestigate the mechanical principles of the celestial 
motions, and to trace the operation of the different forces 
acting upon the bodies of our system, is the province of what 
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is termed Physical Astronomy. Our author has devoted a 
second volume to a treatise on this re of the science. 
The investigations belonging to this department are among 
the most none and difficalt which the haman faculties 
have ever succeeded in following up: they exhibit the most 
profound and refined resources of analytical invention, ap- 
plied by the combined skill of the most eminent philosophers 
to the explanation of the most vast and complicated pheno- 
mena. Such investigations, however, our author has treated 
with his usual mead and we conceive at the point 
where we have now arrived in our survey, we may be permit- 
ted to deviate from the order of the work, and here cast a very 
superficial glance over the subject of the second volume. 

The discoveries of Kepler respecting the orbits of the 
planets were confined to the facts of their being elliptical in 
form, and of the proportion which subsists between the squares 
of their times of revolution and the cubes of their mean dis- 


tances; an equable description of areas being constantly 
maintained. 


It remained for Newton to bring in the aid of mechanical 
science, and to prove that such a state of things was the 
necessary result of the action of a certain force, according 
to a given law: to shew that a body being attracted to a cen- 
tral point, by a force acting inversely as the square of the 
distance, and projected at right angles to the line joming its 
position with the central point, would of necessity describe 
an ellipse having that point for one of its foci, and that the 
other conditions, laid down by Kepler, weuld by the same 
necessity take place. 

This force, to which the name of attraction is given, was 
shewn, by the same philosopher, to depend for its intensity 
upon the relative masses of the central and the revolving 
body. Lf we now suppose another central body equal to the 
lirst, placed exactly at the same distance on the ether side of 
the revolving body, and acting upon it precisely in the same 
manner, it is obvious that the revolving bedy will be equally 
urged to describe an ellipse round each centre, if we suppose 
it projected, as at first, at right angles to the line joining it 
with these centres. Bat as it cannot in this case describe 
an ellipse round either, the revolving motion will be entirely 
destroyed, and it will continue to be projected in a straight 
line. This may be considered the extreme case of what is 
called * a disturbing force.” 

if we now suppose either the mass of the new body to be 
diminished, or its distance from the revolving body in- 
creased, or both circumstances to take place together, then 
9 
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the derangement or “ perturbation” of the revolving body 
(as it is technically termed) will still continue, but in a less 
degree. An erbit or curvilinear path, concave towards the 
first central body, in the commencement of the motion, wilt 
be described; but it will neither be elliptical, nor of any 
ether exact geometrical form. 

The disturbing body, whatever be its mass or distance, 
will always derange the laws of the equable description of 
areas, and of elliptical motion. If its mass be considerable, 
and its distance not very great, when compared with. the 
masses and distances of the other two bodies, the derange- 
ment will be so great as to render the knowledge of those 
laws uscless in determining the real orbit and law of motion 
of the disturbed body. In sach case Kepler's problem would 
become one of mere curiosity, and the place of the body 
must be determined by other means. If, however, the mass 
of the disturbing body be small, and its distance great, the 
perturbations may be so small, that the orbit shall be nearly, 
though not strictly elliptical; and the equable description of 
areas nearly, though not exactly true. Under such ciream- 
slances Kepler's problem will not be nugatory. It may be 
applied to determine the place of the revolving body, sup- 
posing it to revolve, which is not the case, but which is 
nearly so, in an ellipse. The erroneous supposition, and con- 
sequently erroneous results, being afterwards corrected, by 
supplying certain small ‘* equations,” that shall compensate 
the inequalities arising from the disturbing body. 

In the predicaments just described are the bodies of the 
solar system. The mass of the sun, round which the earth is 
revolving, is £300,000 times greater than that of the earth, 
and this 68 times greater than that of the moon, which, by 
the reciprocal action of gravity has a tendency to disturb 
the earth’s motion. Similar considerations apply to the 
planets, which, though of greater masses, are at greater 
distances ; consequently both the moon and the planets have 
but a small effect in disturbing the earth’s cRiptical motion. 
Kepler’s problem then will afford a near approximation for 
finding the earth’s, or in other words, the san’s place: suab- 
sequent corrections being applied for the disturbing effects. 

The question then arises, how are the amounts of these 
corrections to be computed? The solution of this question 
is one of the greatest importance and difliculty which physi- 
cal astronomy presents. It becomes a problem to find, for 
an assigned time, the place of a body attracted by one bedy 
and disturbed by another; the masses, distances, and posi- 
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tions of the bodies being given. This, by way of distinction, 
has been termed ‘‘ the problem of the three bodies.” 

In the solution of this problem the resources of physical 
astronony have been called forth. An approximate solution 
is all that the case admits of, and this our author has ex- 
hibited in his second volume ; where this important and ab- 
struse enquiry occupies a very prominent place, and neces- 
sarily takes up a considerable space in the detail of its va- 
rious cases. It may, indeed, be considered as the most es- 
sential feature ia a physical system, which shall account for 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. After the great origi- 
nal laws of gravitation, supposing no interfering causes to 
affect the exactness of the motions, the next in importance 
must be the enquiry as to the result, when, as we see in na- 
ture, many bodies simultaneously revolve round one central. 
If the original principle of attraction be true, these bodies, 
however relatively small or distant, must, in theory at least, 
exert some influence on each other. The investigation of 
the laws of sxch mutual action is, therefore, precisely what 
is wanted to complete the design of a perfect explanation of 
the phenomena of the universe; and as such constitutes the 
main bulk of the science, after the fundamental laws have 
once been established. 

A knowledge of the corrections thus arising is, therefore, 
essential to the solar theory, and the construction of the 
solar tables ; an important branch of astronomy, but which 
regards only the form of the earth’s orbit, and the law of its 


motion. Sach Knowledge is equally essential in regard to 
the planetary theory. 


“ The perturbations,” as our author observes, “ are as much 
a part of Newton's system, as the elliptical forms of the planetary 
orbits and the laws of the periods of their revolutions.. They are 
as direct consequences of the principle of universal attraction, as 
the regularity of that system would be on the hypothesis of the 
abstraction of all disturbing forces. The quantities of the pertur- 
bations are indeed small and not casily discerned ; but they are 
gradually detected as art continues to invent better instruments, 
and science better methods, and they so furnish not the most sim- 


ple proof, perhaps, but the most irrefragable proof of the truth of 
Newton’s theory.” Part II, p. 496. 


= 


In the preface to his second volume, the author enters at 
considerable length upon a comparison of the diflerent proofs 
which Newton's theory receives from the examination of the 
heavens. Speaking of the accordance of the phenomena of 
deviation with the principle of gravity, Le ably remarks : 
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“‘ These proofs are founded on the deviations from the elliptical 
system, the former on the system itself. Newton's theory might 
be true if a planet described an ellipse nearly : it could not be true, 
if it described an exaeé ellipse.” Vol. Il. Preface, p. xxxii. 


We would particularly recommend to the attention of our 
readers the elaborate preface to the second volume of this 
work. It contains a very lumiuous and able view of the na- 
ture and objects of physical astronomy, and of the difficul- 
ties which it involves. Throughout this dissertation nume- 
rous highly original remarks are interspersed, and from the 
whole of it the student will derive the most useful instrue- 
tion, In the study of the Principia, especially, there are 
many illustrations, both in the preface, and in other parts of 
the volume, which cannot fail to be of considerable use. 

Our limits, however, will not permit any further remarks 
on this part of the subject, and we must hasten to resume and 
conclude our sketch where we broke off. 

After the consideration of the solar motion naturally fol- 
lows the subject of solar time, and hence the equation of 
time. We will not, however, follow our author by any re- 
marks upon this part of the work, but proceed to notice the 
next grand division of it, which comprizes the planetary 
theory. ‘The admirable clearness with which Mr. Wood- 
house has the faculty of illustrating every subject of which 
he treats, is eminently displayed in this part of his work. Ho 
throughout adheres to the same simple and natural method 
with which he began, and explains first what we see of the 
planets, and thence deduces what we may know. 

To tix with increasing accuracy the places of the fixed 
stars, we at first observed, was the primary object of obser- 
vation: its next is the comparison of the motions of the 
planetary bodies, with reference to the points of the heavens 
so fixed: from a knowledge of these motions to infer the 
real motions in space: to compare such deductions with 
those which the theory of gravitation would assign, and thus 
continually tend to the complete developement and confirma- 
tion of the true system of the universe. 

When treating of the planetary theory, the method em- 
ployed by M. Lalande, for deducing the period of the Hers- 
chel planet, is briefly described: a method founded upon 
trial and conjecture; such trials being repeated with new 
conjectural assumptions, till a sufficient approximation to the 
truth was obtained. On this our author makes a remark, 
which as it is of very general application in understanding 

the nature and prigciples of many astronomical processes, we 
here subjoin. 
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“ This method of M. Lalande’s, is a kind of sample and exem- 
plar of almost all astronomical processes. In these, at first, no- 
thing is determined exactly. Approximate quantities are assumed 
and substitated, the results derived from them examined and com- 
pared, and then other approximations, probably nearer to the 
truth, suggested. Astronomy leans for aid on geometry ; but the 
precision of geometry does not extend beyond the limits of 
its theorems. In astronomy scarcely one t is presented 
simple and unmixed with others. Its value, when first disengaged, 
must partake of the uncertainty to which the other elements are 
subject ; and can be supposed to be settled to a tolerable degree 
of correctness, only after multiplied observations, and many re- 
visions, There are no simple theorems for determining at once the 
parallax of the sun, the right ascension of a star, or the heliocen. 
tric latitude ef a planet.’”? Note, p. 579. 


‘To the planetary succeeds the lunar theory. <A subject 
highly curious and extremely difficult, yet of the utmost 
practical importance, as the foundation of the best method 
of finding the longitude at sea. This method, now so com- 
monly practised by every mariner, is, as our author well re- 
marks in his preface, nevertheless dependant on whatever is 
most refined in theory and exact in practice ; on Newton's 
system in its most improved state, and on the most accurate 
of Maskelyne’s observations. A convincing proof, we should 
think, of the absurdity of those who are given to ridicule the 
details of science, and the minute quantities which it mea- 
sures and calculates. 

In treating of the lunar theory, the author trespasses a 
little on the province of physical astronomy, without whose 
aid the corrections for the several inequalities in the moon’s 
motion could not be made intelligible. 

The next division of the work embraces the subject of 
eclipses. In explaining the methods of calculating them, 
our author has displayed all the perspicuity and exactness 
for which he is so eminent. The method of computation 
adopted ts, considering the natare of the subject, one of con- 
siderable simplicity. It is that which M. Biot has adopted 
in bis work on astronomy, most probably from a memoir by 
Delambre. ‘This method is as extensive in its application, 
as it is simple in its principle: it applies equally to eclipses, 
oecultations of the fixed stars by the moon, and transits of 
inferior planets over the sun’s disk. 

The lunar eclipse being the simpler phenomenon, from its 
not involving the consideration of parallax in latitude aud 
longitude, is treated of first. A general explanation of the 
lar eclipse is then given, aud the reasun for clasaing the 
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other phenomena with it is assigned. It is in the course of 
discussing these phenomena, which are nearly similar in their 
general circumstances, and exactly so in their mathematical 
conditions, to the solar eclipse, that the effects of parallax, 
above alluded to, are calculated, and the computation of the 
latter phenomenon thus completed. 

A short chapter on comets, in which the investigation of 
their motions is not attempted, succeeds, the planetary and 
lunar theories. 

The last division of the work relates to observations, made 
out of the meridian, the principal instroment for whrich, 
Hadley’s quadrant, is described. 

The use of such observations is then shewn, in their appli- 
cation to the finding the true time or hour of the day, by 
several different methods. 

To this succeeds the method of determining the latitades 
of places; of which a variety of interesting examples are 
given. ‘The curious and important subject of the | 
naturally follows. The various methods of determining it 
are fully explained, by chronometers, by eclipses, occulta- 
tions, eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, the passage of the moon 
over the meridian, and lastly the most excellent of all others, 
the observation of the moon’s distance from a star. 

The work conclades with a short account of the calendar, 
its construction, and several reformations. 

Before closing this work, we cannot forbear a to 
the able view given in the preface, of present state and fa- 
ture prospects of astronomical science. The author con- 
ceives, that 


“It has now reached a kind of mazimum state of excellence, 
and its changes are minute and must continue so, All great 
changes ended with Bradley. He swept the ground of discovery, 
and left little to be gathered by those that follow him. Yet during 
sixty years that have elapsed since Bradley, it cannot be said but 
that astronomy has greatly advanced, although not by the aid of 
iliscoveries, such as those of observation and nutation.”’ 


He then points out the chief improvements to have been 
derived from the pregress of physical astronomy, the multi- 
plication of observations, and hence the improvement of the 
tables. With regard to the good derived from these im- 
provements, the certainty and — of navigation is men- 
tioned, as ‘“ the only practical good that astronomy has con- 
ferred on society. Its other benefits are philosophical and 
intellectual.” Astronomy, in fact, scems to have effected all 
that i¢ is capable of in regard to the uses of the navigator. 
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The limits within which his observations are necessarily 
confined, the nature and degree of accuracy of the instru- 
ments his situation allows him to use, set bounds to the ac- 
curacy of his determinations, whatever may be the improved 
state of refinement to which the theoretical part of the science 
is carried. ‘The resources of astronomy have been for some 
time sufficient for his wants, and of more he cannot avail 
himself. Such at least is the view taken of the subject by 
our author, than-whom no one can be better qualified to 
judge. 

Yet the further progress of the science, in the increasing 
aceuracy, and which is an essential pot, the increasing 
number, otf observations ; as also in the advance of mathe- 
matical science, and its more advantageous applieation to 
the difficulties of plane and physical astronomy, are surely 
vbjects which, in the present age of improvement, cannot 
but be regarded with interest, if it were only in reference to 
the intellectual and speculative benefits derivable from them. 
The utility of every tresh accession to knowledge, as it tends 
to exalt and improve the mental faculties, must surely be ad- 
uutted by every reflecting mind: and of all departments of 
science itis by astronomy that such objects are pre-eminently 
altaimed, 

Especially when considered in reference to the objects of 
an academical education, such a science as astronomy has 
now become, even were its practical uses ever so confined, 
ought surely, when duly understood and appreciated, to be 
ranked among the most important departments in every good 
course of instruction. And when exhibited in such a Iu- 
minouws, judicious and complete manner as it is in the work 
before us, we cantot help expressing our sincere hope, that 
it may experience a more extended, and more eflicient recep- 
tion than it has, in some quarters, hitherto met with. 








A RT. VI. laust: a Drama. By Goethe. And Schiller’s 
Sony of the Bell. Translated i Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower. Svo. pp. 3l2. 12s. Murray. 1823. 


Tux Faustof Goethe has already, to a certain extent, become 
lamiltarized even to tose who de net read German, by the 
eXdtensive notice of it ia the Ger many of Madame de Stael. 
ler summary in prose, however, though brilliantly touched, 
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could give buta partial and most inadequate idea of the 
original, either in its manifold beauties, or its yet more ma- 
nifold extravagances ; and we rejoice that the English public 
have at length a fair opportunity of estimating the full merits 
(as far as a close and spirited translation can ever afford this,) 
of a drama which has been vaunted as the Chef d’Qcuvre of 
its national school, and which certainly possesses in eminence 
ali the characteristics by which that school is distinguished. 

We are not about to indulge ourselves, and to alarm our 
readers by a thrice-told dissertation on the peculiarities of 
German poetry. We shall plainly carry them through the 
drama before us, and leaving them to form their own * judge 
ment of the original, we shall confine our remarks principally 
to the very poetical version for which we are indebted to Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower. 

The noble writer in the outset, has evinced considerable 
soundness of judgment, and correctness of taste in his re- 
trenchments. Goethe, with more boldness than real subli- 
mity, has sketched a personal conference between the Deity 
and the Agent of Ill, opon whom the catastrophe of the 
drama mainly depends ; and Mephistopheles, like the Satan 
of the Book of Job, receives permission to exercise his arts 
for the destruction of Faust,whose busy, restless, and aspiring 
intellect, had rendered him a peculiarly fit object for temp- 
tation. A scene like this, however treated, mast be difficult 
in its management; and no English ear could tolerate the 
flippant and irreverent tone in which Goethe has conducted 
it. Lord Leveson Gower very wiselv passes this by, and 
plunges at once ix medias res. Faust is introduced in his 
study, a vaulted Gothic chamber, at midnight. Dissatisfied 
with science, with mankind, and with himself, having tasted 
and drank deep of all the springs from which human know- 
ledge can flow, he thirsts after some inaccessible stream, and 
spurning that which he has acquired, he still pants for farther 
acquisition. In this feverish state of mind, he turns to magic 
for aid, and unfolds the mystic tomes of Nostradamus. Our 
own acquaintance with the Black Art is not sufficiently pro- 
fuse to enable us to state the precise nature of the instrument 
which he next consults, the Microcosm ; bat we imagine that 
it was a sort of Beryl, that admirable crystal, which, according 

to the sagacious Aubrey, “ hath aw eal tincture of red ;” and 
such as the pious Dr. Sherborne, one-time canon of Here- 
ford, and rector of Pembridge, received, to his inexpressible 
delight, from the widow of an eminent clothier in his parish ; 
who, by means of this divining glass, and a formula of prayer, 
termed a cadl, frequently discovered thieves who bad stripped 
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cloth-racks. We need scareely add, that the excellent 


Divine, upon obtaining possession of it, incontinently burned 
the call. With some such magical apparatus as this Faust 
evokes tle Spirit of earth, but soon loathes his sight, and 


dismisses him. 


His farther amusements are unseasonabl 


interrupted by the entrance of his Secretary Wagner, a dull 


di 


aspirant to philosophy, with whom we could as willingly 


nse, as his master seems inclined to do. Faust excuses 


himself after a short dialogue, and is left alone to renew his 
meditations on the impotence and vanity of human intellect. 
His thoughts, by degrees, are directed to suicide. 


* Down swooping to my wish a car appears,— 


« 


A fiery chariot. My glad soul prepare 

To pierce the unattempted realms of air, 
Systems unknown, and more harmonious spheres, 
Such proud existence, joys of heavenly birth ! 

Worm as thou art, what claim hast thou to share ? 
And yet to quit the sun that lights thy earth, 

Thy proper orb is all thou hast to dare, 
Tis but to dash the portals to the ground 

Through which the many slink as best they can, 
To re-assert, by more than empty sound, 

E’en against heaven, the dignity of man. 
To view the dark abyss, and not to quake, 

Where fancy dooms us to eternal woes, 
Through the dim gate our venturous way to take, 

Around whose narrow mouth hell’s furnace glows, 
On such a venture gaily to advance, 
And leap—to nothingness, if such our chance, 


Come from the shelf, where thou hast lain secure, 
Thou ancient goblet, form’d of crystal pure ; 
I have not thought on thee this many a year. 

Oft at my father’s feasts the rosy wine 

In thy transparent brightness learnt to shine, 
And add a lustre to the good man’s cheer. 
Well I remember the accustom’d rite, 
When the blithe comrades pledged thee through the night, 
And, as the spirit mounted while they quaff'd, 
The jovial task to clear thee at a draught, 
While thy rich carvings of the olden time 
Form’d the quaint subject of the drinker’s rhyme. 
In thee I ne’er shall pledge my friend again, 
Or for such rhyme the quick invention strain. 
This juice of fatal strength and browner hue 
Would make the untinish’d verses feet too few : 
In thee the troubles of my soul I cast, 
Hail the blest drops, and drain them to the Jast. 


© ( Sets the cup to his lips. Church bells and 
anthem in the dislance. | 
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“*€ CHORUS OF THE ANGELS. 


*« Christ is arisen ! 
Hail the glad day, 
Ye children of clay, 
Who are but the prey 
Of weakness and sorrow.” P. 39. 


It is the morn of Easter, and the distant sound of this 
chaunt is finely conceived to arrest his guilty purpose. 

The opening of the second scene exhibits mechanics and 
labourers pouring forth before the city gate, to enjoy their 
holyday. Faust mixes with them, and receives their thanks 
for the condescending familiarity manifested by one so learned, 
and for the benevolent relief which the skill in medicine, pos- 
sessed by his father and by himself, had enabled them to dis- 
pense during the rage of an epidemic disease, Faust sickens 
at this praise; and narses his morbid appetite by reflecting 
upon the uncertainty of Physic. After this, to his honest 
Secretary's great terror, he renews his wonted invocations to 
the Spirits of mid-air. The good-hearted scribe warns him 
of his danger; for he, like Caliban, is acquainted with alt 
the fiends who ride upon the winds of the four quarters; but 
his skill does not lead him to detect the incarnation of Me- 
phistopheles, who attaches himself to Faust while they are 
talking in the shape ofa black poodle dog. Faust notes the 
*‘ lizard circles,” which he winds round their steps ; he marks 
a track of fiery light, which follows him, while the simple 
Wagner sees nought but a very poodle, who will fetch and 
carry, and swim in the river for a cane. 

Faust entices the dog to his study, and in his company at 
midnight, he sits down to the strange task of correcting his 
translation into German of the first chapter of the Gospel of 
St. John. While he writes, the poodle howls and bellows, 
till the philosopher opens the door to get rid of him. The 
poodle then grows long and hroad, and shews a wondrous 
shape, which confirming Faust’s original suspicion, induces 
him, by means of a powerful spell, to call him forth in human 
shape ; and at last, after much resistance, “ Mephistopheles 
appears from behind the stove, dressed as a travelling stu- 
dent.” After a short explanation of his qualities and 
pursuits, he requests permission to depart, from which, as it 
seems, he is hindered by a pentagram, which Faust had placed 
on the threshold to guard himself agamst evil demons. It isa 
law, by which Hell is bound, that no Spirit can retire, unless 
by the same road at which it entered. ‘The poodle had crept 
through an unguarded corner, but he is unable to repass it 
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now, and Faust seems inclined to retain him in his hold. 
Mephistopheles, in order to escape, cheats. the magician into 
the acceptance of a spiritual song, and having lulled him 
as it is most natural he should do, into slumber by its soothing 
melody, be employs a rat to gnaw the parchment scroll, and 
disappears at a bound. 

In their second interview they come to terms. Mephisto- 
pheles proffers his services as valet on a travelling tour, pro- 
vided that Faust, if they meet again in another world, should 
agree to assume a similar character. ‘The contract is regu- 


larly signed in blood; but its terms are somewhat obscure— 
let the reader judge for himself. , 


‘© PAUST. 


‘** Should my soul once partake the body’s rest, 

Then let me only wake to die. 
If with one instant’s self-approval blest, 

The next convicts the author of the lie. 
That moment in enjoyment aay a 
That moment, let it be my last! 
This is my wager. 

“ MEPHISTOPHELRS. 
*¢ Done !” P. 95. 


Faust’s wishes are not very moderate. 


* FAUST. 


«* Hear me! I do not ask for happiness. 

To passion’s whirl my soul I consecrate, 

Fury that gladdens, love that turns to hate. 

My breast, that swells no more with learning’s throes, 
I give to pain, and bare it to the storm ; 

And all that man enjoys, or undergoes, 
I wish concenter'd in this single form : 

High as yourself to mount, to dive as low ; 

Upon myself to heap your weal and wae ; 

Wide as your range my circle to extend, 

And, like yourself, be blasted at the end.’ P. 99. 


A scene of keen irony follows, in which Mephistopheles, 
under the disguise of Faust, lectures a scholar applying to 
him for instruction, and caustically reviews the several Facul- 
ties, in one of which his tyro is anxious to graduate. Alter 
this, spreading their mantles to the wind, the fiend and his 
master, commence their rambles. Their coup dessai is among 
some drunken citizens ina Leipsig cellar, where Mephis- 
topheles practises a few juggling tricks.~ They next visit a 
witch's kitchen, and in this a wildness of imagination is dis- 
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firection as a sample. , 
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“ The Witcn's Kitchen. . 


“ A great caldron is boiling on a fire, which is seen blazing on a low 
hearth. In the smoke that rises from it various figures are 
ascending. A Meerkatze (an animal between.a cat and ‘a mon- 
key) sits by the caldron, skimming it so that it may not boil over. 
The male, with his family, is warming himself.” P, 1$1. 


The Meerkatzen, when asked after their mistress, reply in 
nursery rhyme— 


“ The old sinner, 
Gone aut to dinner, 
Up the chimney.” 


While they sing 


“(The kettle, which the cats have neglected, begins 
to boil over: it takes fire, and blazes up the 
chimney. The Witch comes down howling 
and shrieking through the flume. 


6 WITCH. 


* Ough! ough! ough! ough ! 
Infernal hellcat! cursed sow! 
Curse on the careless brutes, to allow 
The pot to boil over, and singe me now!"’ P. 139. 


Mephistopheles discovers himself, and the witch, after 
sundry mummeries, presents Faust with a cup of her mys- 
terious wine; in the mean time, in an enchanted mirror, he 
has had the first vision of Margaret. | 

It was for this’ purpose, that the visit to the witch was 
designed, for he soon afterward is’ thrown in the way of the 
reality of this vision, the innocent Margaret, so pure, that 
the priest who absolved her could not send her back more 
perfect than she approached his confessional, so beautiful, 
that the first glance inflames Faust to madness of passion. 
Mephistopheles guides the clue, and is now sure of his prey. 
He places rich gifts in the chamber of the maid, which she 
natu enough attributes to the bounty of some concealed 
lover, By the aid of a female friend, Martha, well calculated 
to act as procuress, he then personally introduces Faust, who 
easily inspires a mutual affection. Mephistopheles describes 
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her love in some lines, in which, for once, the poet bas for. 
gotten the bitternes which lurks under all the other deserip- 
tions of the fiend. They are unmixedly sweet. 
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«* How slow for her the steps of time must fall! 


She looks through the casement’s chequer‘d glass ; 
The clouds drive by, and she watches them pass 
Over the city wall. 
* Were [ a bird, to flee away, 
‘ Soon would I spread my wings’— 
Through half the night, and all the day, 
Such is the song she sings. 
She has sparkles of joy which soon subside, 
Then she weeps till her soul is satisfied, 
And then is tranquil, or seems to be so, 
But ever in love, if she seem it or no.” P. 195. 


Faust’s passion is of a fiercer nature, and shews a fine 
contrast. 


** PAUST. 


«* What are the joys her love can give? 


Do I not still remain the same ? 
The houseless wretch, the fugitive, 
Without repose, without an aim? 
My course has been like cataracts that leap, 
All maddening, till in some dark guif they sleep. 
Upon a terraced cliff, impending o'er 
The rush of waters, and the torrent’s roar, 
She dwelt, the mistress of her little world, 
Nor fear’d the frenzied stream’s descent, 
And I, accursed of Heaven! was not content. 
By me the stedfast rock was rent, 
And into ruin huril’d! 
She and her joys were swept away. 
Hell! ‘twas thy bidding—take thy prey. 
For my own doom, exact it fast— 
Do now what must be done at last ; 
For, e’en if she my fate must share, 
Suspense more tortures than despair !” P. 197. 


We need scarcely add, that through himself, and the Devil 
to boot, Faustis a too successful lover. Margaret, however, 
im spite of her blindness, sees reason to suspect his religious 
propensities. He does not share in mass and confession, and 
she questions him closely on his faith. His reply must be 
gtven entire. 


** PaAUST. 


_ “Ah! dearest, who can dare 
Say he believes? 
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Ask the religious, ask the wise, 
And all thé priest or sage replies 
But mocks the asker. 


** MARGARET. 


* Faith, then, you have none, 


** FAUST. 


« Do not distort my answer, lovely one. 
Who could himself compel 
To say he disbelieves 
The being whose presence all must feel so well? 
The All-creator, 
The All-sustainer, 
Does he not uphold 
Thyself, and me, and all? 
Does not yon vaulted Heaven expand 
Round the fast earth on which we stand ? 
Do we not hail it, though from far 
The light of each eternal star? 
Are not my eyes in yours reflected ? 
And, all these living proofs collected, 
Do not they flash upon the brain, 
Do not they press upon the heart, 
The trace of Nature’s mystic reign ? 
Inhale the feeling till it fill 
The breast, then call it what you will. 
Call it an influence from above— 
Faith, heaven, or happiness, or love, 
I have no name by which to call 
The secret power—"tis feeling all.’’ P. 204. 


The noble translator has here done full justice to his author, 
and it mast indeed be admitted, in general, that he has the 
rare merit of always succeeding best in the most prominent 
passages. The hymn to the Mater Dolorosa, which our limits 
forbid us to extract, might be citedin evidence of our assertion. 

In order to gain access to her, under her mother’s roof, 
Faust presents Margaret with a phial of sleepy potion, with 
which Mephistopheles has furnished him, and she consents to 
administer it. ‘The mixture is poison! and of this it seems 
Faust was ignorant. Margaret’s brother, a gallant soldier, 
hears her shame, and hastens to revenge himself on the 
seducer. He is murdered at her door by Faust and his 
fiendish associate. 

Long as it may be, we cannot forbear to extract the fine 
seene which follows. 
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** Cathedral. 
“ Service and Anthem. 


“ MARGARET and many others. Evit Spinit behind 
MARGARET, 


‘ EVIL SPIRIT. 


‘« Margaret, how different thy lot 
When kneeling at the altar’s foot 
In thy young innocence ; 
When, from the mass-book, snatched in haste, 
Thy prayer was utter’d ; 
Prayer which but half displaced 
The thought of childish pastime in thy mind. 
Margaret ! 
How is it with thy brain ? 
Is it not in thy heart 
The blackening spot ? 
Are thy prayers utter’d for thy mother’s soul, 
Who slept, through thee, through thee, to wake no more ? 
Is not thy door-stone red? 
Whose is the blood ? 
Dost thou not feel it shoot 
Under thy breast, e’en now, 
The pang thou darest not own, 
That tells of shame to come ? 


* MARGARET. 


“ Woe, woe! could I dispel the thoughts 
Which cross me and surround 
Against my will. 
** CHORUS. 
* Dies irae, dies illa, 
Solvet seculum in fayilla, 


‘© EVIL SPIRIT. 


“* Despair is on thee— 
The last trumpet sounds— 
The graves are yawning. 
Thy sinful heart, 
From its cold rest, 
For wrath eternal, 
- And for penal flames, 
Is raised again ! 
* MARGARET, 


“ Were | but hence! 
I feel as if the organ’s swell 
Stifled my breath— 

As it the anthem’s note 
Shot through my soul! 
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*€ CHORUS. 


“¢ Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultam remanebit. 


“ MARGARET. 


‘*T pant for room ! 
The pillars of the aisle 
Are closing on me! 
The vaulted roof 
Weighs down my head! 


‘ EVIL ONE. 


‘* Hide thyself! 
Sin and shame 
May not be hidden. 
Light and air for thee ? 
Despair! despair! 


*€ CHORUS. 


“* Quid sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quem patronum rogaturus ? 
Cum vix justus sit securus, 


‘¢ EVIL ONE. 


‘¢ The glorified are turning 
Their foreheads from thee ; 
The holy shun 
To join their hands in thine. 
Despair ! 

“ CHORUS. 


‘¢ Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 
* oe * - 


* MARGARET. 
“Help me, I faint!” P. 227. 


We can afford space for this fine passage, since the noble 
poet, with that sound judgment which we have before com 
mended, has omitted the succeeding extraordinary scene on 
the Hartz Mountain on Walpurgis night, which we do not 
hesitate to confess, is beyond vur comprehension, and which 
we cannot therefore be expected to admire even in part. By 
that perversion of talent, taste, and principle which trans- 
muted into base metal all which the late Mr. Percy Byshe 
SheHey might once, perhaps, have attained power to exalt 
into gold, he selected this particular scene, the most excep- 
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tionable both in conception and in expression, which Goethe 
ever composed, to present to the British public, as a specimen 
of the master’s power ; and he found a willing midwife for his 
abortion in the chief of the Cockney School. Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower has been warned by this signal failure, and 
he contents himself by relating one incident too striking to 
be allowed to perish. The revelling witches have the power 
of assuming any form they please. One appears to Faust as 
his Margaret. The neck of the phantom has impressed round 
it a single streak of red, scarcely broader than the line which 
would be traced by aknife. It is a type of her fate. 

Margaret is in prison ; ina fit of frenzy she bas committed 
infanticide. It is the night before her execution, and Me- 
phistopheles having led his victim through the round of Hell- 
pastimes on the Hartz, informs him of the lot of his mistress, 
Faust is distracted, and demands power to save her. Me- 
phistopheles lulls the jailors into sleep, obtains the keys of 
the dangeon, and places Faust within it. We wish we could 
extract the whole of the exquisite concluding scene, 


© MARGARET. 


(hiding herself in the straw on which she lies.) 
** Woe, woe! they wake me! bitter fate ! 


** FAUST. 
* Hush, hush! I come to give thee means to fly. 


** MARGARET. 
** Art thou a man? then be compassionate. 


** FAUST. 
Soft! thou wilt wake thy jailers with that cry. 


[ He seizes the chains tu unlock them. 


“ MARGAKET (on her knees.) 


“ Who gave the hangman power 
So soon to wake and slay ? 
Why callest thou me at midpight’s hour ?— 
Ob! let me live till day !— 
Is it not time when morn has sprung ? 


[ She stands up, 
And I am yet so young—so young ! 
And yet so soen to perish by your laws, 
Once I was fair too—that is just the cause. 
One friend was near me then: he teo is fled. 
My flowers are wither'd, and my garland dead. 
9 
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Seize me not thus! it gives me pain. 
Have I e’er wrong’d thee? why then bind me 80? 
Let not my woman’s voice implore in vain— 
Can I have hurt one whom i do not know?” =P. 254. 


At last she recognizes her lover. 


** FAUST. 
“ Tis I. 
** MARGARET. 
“¢ Oh, say it, say it, once again, 
My friend, my lover! Where is now my pain? 
Where is my chain, my dungeon, and my grave ? 
He comes himself to comfort and to save, 
I see the church’s aisle, the street, 
Where first we dared to gaze, to meet : 
The garden blooms before me now, 
Where first we shared the kiss, the vow. 


‘6 FAUST~ 
“ Away! away! | 
** MARGARET, 
“« Oh, not so fast ! 
Time is with you so sweetly past, 


“© FAUST. 


“‘ Haste, Margaret, haste ! 
For if thou lingerest here, 


We both shall pay it dear.” P, 257. 


“ FAUST. 
** Come, come !—I feel the morning breeze’s breath. 


“ MARGARET. 


“ This hand was guilty of a mother's death ! 
I drown’d my child! And thou canst tell 
If it was mine, ’twas thine as well. 

I scarce believe, though so it seem— 

Give me thy hand—I do not dream— 
‘That dear, dear hand. Alas, that spot ! 
Wipe it away, the purple clot! 

What hast thou done? Put up thy sword : 
It was thy Margaret's voice implored. 


** FAUST. 
** Oh Margaret! let the past be past : 
Forget it, or I breathe my last. 
“ MARGARET. 


“No; you must live till I shall trace 
For cach their separate burial place. 











He 
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You must prepare betimes to-morrow 
Our home of sorrow. 

For my poor mother keep the best : 
My brother next to her shall rest. 

Me, Margaret, you must lay aside, 
Some space between, but not too wide. 
On the right breast my boy shall be; 
Let no one else lie there but he. 

”T were bliss with him in death to lie, 
Which, on this earth, my foes deny. 

’ Tis all in vain—you will not mind, 
And yet you look so good, so kind.” | P, 259. 


in vain urges her to flee. 








































“* FAUST. 
Day! Margaret, day! your hour will soon be past. 


‘ MARGARRFT. 


True, ’tis the day ; the last—the last! 

My bridal day !—’twill soon appear. 

‘Tell it to none thou hast been here. 

We shall see one another, and soon shall see— 
But not at the dance will our meeting be. 
We two shall meet 

In the crowded street: | 

The citizens throng—the press is hot, 

They talk together—I hear them not : 

The bell has toll’d—the wand they break— 
My arms they pinion till they ache! 

They force me down upon the chair! 

The neck of each spectator there 

Thrills, as though itself would feel 

The headsman’s stroke—the sweeping steel ! 
And all are as dumb, with speechless pain, 
As if they never would speak again! 


“ FAUST. 
Oh, had I never lived! 


“* MEPHISTOPHELES (appears in the door-way.) 


Off! or your life will be but short: 
My coursers paw the ground, and snort ! 
The sun will rise, and off they bound. 


* MARGARET. 
Who is it rises from the ground? 
*Tis he!—the evil one of hell! 
What would he where the holy dwell? 
*Tis me he seeks! 
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“ PAUST. 
*€ To bid thee live. 
** MARGARET. 
«« Justice of heaven! to thee my soul I give! 
MEPHISTOPHELES (to FAUST). 
“ Come! come! or tarry else with her to die. 


“ MARGARET, 
‘« Heaven, Iam thine! to thy embrace I fly! 
Hover around, ye angel bands 
Save me! defy him where he stands. 
Henry, I shudder! ’tis for thee. 


“© MEPHISTOPHELES, 
‘«« She is condemn’d ! 


*€ VOICES FKOM ABOVE. 
* Ts pardon’d! 
‘© MEPHISTOPHELES (fo FAUST.) 
‘“* Hence, and flee! 
[ Vanishes with Faust. 
“ MARGARET (from within.) 
“* Henry! Henry !” P, 263. 


It is scarcely within the powers of song to exceed the 
pathos of this touching scene. The skill with which the ima- 
gination of the reader is left to supply the links of action 
designedly omitted, and the purposed Rew which is thrown 
over the catastrophe, are among some of the loftiest triumphs 
of poetry, and sufficiently redeem the fame of Goethe from 
the mass of puerile matter with which he has allowed his 
drama to be deformed. The powerful conception of Mephis- 
tonheles, and the cold sarcasm with which the seducer poisons 
every sweet to which he allures, are the points upon which 
the German critics appear chiefly to have rested their eulo- 
gium. With all due regard for the force of genius so largely 
displayed in these, we must claim the part which Margaret 
bears, as more according with nature, more, as the painters 
would say, in just keeping, and, therefore, far more attrac- 
tive than the wilder machinery ; and we gladly escape from 
these night-mare horrors so legitimately German, to charac- 
ters of real life, pourtrayed by one who must have been 
deeply acquainted with the springs of the human heart, 

How well the noble translator has performed his. part, the 
large extracts which we have already given, will sufficiently 
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evince. He is equally successful in the two minor pieces 
which he has appended. The ‘ Song of the Bell,” is a most 
spirited piece by Schiller, on an unprofitable subject ; but 
we must exclude it, in order to give entire the following ex- 
quisite paraphrase from the same writer. 


“ The Partition of the Earth, from Schiller. 


“ When Jove had encircled our planet with light, 

And had roll’d the proud orb on its way, 

And had given the moon to illume it by night, 
And the bright sun to rule it by day ; 

The reign of its surface he form’d to agree 
With the wisdom that govern’d its plan ; 

He divided the earth, and apportion’d the sea, 
And he gave the dominion to man. 


‘¢ The hunter he sped to the forest and wood, 

And the husbandman seized on the plain ; 

The fisherman launch’d his canoe on the flood, 
And the merchant embark’d on the main. 

The mighty partition was finish’d at last, 
When a figure came listlessly on ; 

But fearful and wild were the looks that he cast 
When he found that the labour was done. 


“ The mien of disorder, the wreath which he wore, 

And the frenzy that flash’d from his eye, 

And the lyre of ivory and gold which he bore, 
Proclaim’d that the Poet was nigh ; 

And he rush’d all in tears, at the fatal decree, 
To the foot of the Thunderer’s throne, 

And complain’d that no spot of the earth or the sea 
Had been given the Bard as his own, 


* And the Thunderer smiled at his prayer and his mien, 

Though he mourn’d the request was too late ; 

And he ask'd in what regions the Poet had been 
When his Jot was decided by fate. 

Oh! pardon my error, he humbly replied, 
Which sprung from a vision too bright ; 

My soul at that moment was close at thy side, 
Entranc’d in these regions of light. 


** It hung on thy visage, it bask’d in thy smile, 

And it rode on thy glances of fire ; 

And forgive, if, bewilder’d and dazaled the while, 
It forgot every earthly desire. 

The earth, said the Godhead, is portion’d away, 
And I cannot reverse the decree ; 

But the heavens are mine, and the regions of day, 
And their portal is open to thee.” P. 277. 
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The lovers of German literature mast rejoico to seo justice 
done to two of its chief ornaments ; and those who confine 
their love to the literature of England, are not a little obliged 
by the pleasing addition which Lord Francis Leveson Gower 
has made to their treasury. 


Art. VII. Memoirs of Francis Barnett, the Lefevre of 
“« No Fiction :” and a Review of that Work. ith Let- 
ters, and Authentic Documents. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
Barnett. 1823. 


THE readers of Methodistical novels may chance to have 
seen two well-advertised works by the Rev. Andrew Reed, 
‘‘ No Fiction, a narrative founded on fact,” and ‘* Martha, a 
Memorial of an only and beloved Sister.” They are not so 
popular as the Dairyman’s daughter ; but bid fair to eclipse 
Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. The Memoirs now before us con- 
tain the secret history of Mr. Reed’s romances, and if they 
referred to past times and worm-eaten pages, they would 
afford a rich treat to the lovers of literary scandal. Mr. 
Barnett informs the world that he is the hero of ‘‘ No Fic- 
tion ;” and that the tale is a false and scandalous libel upon 
his character. To substantiafe the charge, he enters into a 
long account of his life and adventures, his’ connection with 
the Reed family, the treatment which he experienced from 
the Rev. Andrew, and its disastrous and melancholy conse- 
quences. With the whole, or the greater part of the narra- 
tive, we humbly conceive that neither we or our readers have 
any concern. It is no part of our duty to decide between 
Mr. Barnett and Mr. Reed. How far the former may have 
recovered the right use of his senses, how far the latter may 
have violated the rights of friendship, how much of ‘* No 
Fiction” may be the invention of the compiler, and. how little 
of Sister Martha may be founded on fact, are points which 
we confess ourselves unable to decide, Bat if Mr. Barnett 
be mad, there is a method in his madness ; and some of his 
details respecting dissenting academies and dissenting 
preachers are too curious to be passed over in silence. 

His mother was connected with the Wesleyan Methodists. 
He came to London at an early age, obtained a situation in 
the Post Office, and attached himself to the ‘‘ London Itine- 
rant Society.” Shortly after he became acquainted with 
Andrew Reed, 4 man somewhat vounger than himself, and 
represented as under some serious impressions from the 
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preaching of the Rev. Samuel Lyndall. This acquaintance 
ripened into intimacy; and Mr. Barnett was “ happy in 


uniting with a young man of similar tastes and pursuits with 
himself.” 


“ To improve our minds, and cement our friendship, we, in 
union with Mr. Jardine, a Mr. Palmer, a Mr. Liniker, and some 
others, formed, in 1806, a society called, ‘ The Contending Bre- 
thren Society,’ which he has in ‘-No Fiction’ dignified by the term 
‘ Literary Society,’ and where he talks about our attention being 
turned to ‘ Languages, Natural Philosophy, History, English L.i- 
terature, Theology,’’ &c. by which, of course, the public would 
suppose that this Literary Society was formed of young men from 
the highest circles, and of previously good and liberal education, 
and that the place of our meeting was equal, at least, to that of 
the ‘ London Literary Society,’ in Aldermanbury, of which that 
extraordinary genius, and second Demosthenes, young John Wilks, 
the attorney, and the author of the Life of the Queen, is the secre- 
tary *. But I assure the public, that the whole is a gross misre- 
presentation ; and as I am writing what I know to be truth, L 
am bound to state facts. The place in which we met was a small 
kitchen in the house of Mr. Reed’s father, in Chiswell-street, 
where he kept a china.shop. I do not mention the kitchen out of 
any disrespect to Mr. and Mrs. Reed, sen. whom I highly esteem, 
as ifthey would not let us have any other room, which I have no 
doubt they would have done, had not the remainder of their rooms 
—— the dining-room) been occupied by lodgers. 

“ The members of this wonderful society were, myself (and [ 
pat myself first, because I was secretary, librarian, and treasurer,) 
a clerk on sixty pounds a year, with a common Yorkshire educa- 
tion! Palmer, a journeyman picture frame-maker; Jardine, a 
shoemaker, who was journeyman to his father, and had to work 
very hard to get a living ; Liniker, who I believe was a journeyman 
currier ; and another, whose name I forget, but who was a jour- 
neyman baker, and who was so stupid, that he could hardly earn 
his own bread ; and last, but not the least, was our young novelist ; 
who, after having been apprenticed to a watchmaker, persuaded 
his parents to purchase the remainder of his time, that he might 
devote it to the more easy, although much humbler employ of 
being delf-porter to-his mother. I have often been amused since 
that time, when reflecting on our vanity and presumption, to think 
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* Since my reply to the ‘ Threatening Letter,’ I had a ticket of admission to 
this Society, when there was a debate on Fiction. This gentleman displayed his 
forensic, consistent and logical powers, by speaking against the Novels of Sir 
Waiter Scott, and in praise of ‘ No Fiction ;° and particularly pointing out, while 
significantly looking at me, the ‘ folly of Lefevre,’ as he stated, in attempting to 
reply to that work. His nonsensical attempts to be eloquent excited my risible 
faculties, his personalities my contempt and pity! J his second edition of the 
Life of the Quecn be can nouice this.” 
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of our conceit and self-importance, We frequently pretended to 
lecture on points of which we had scarcely any knowledge, and to 
discuss subjects which ovetwhelm the intellect of men and angels. 
Reed's Lectures, which are referred to in the letter of the 18th of 
January, were on ‘ the Introduction of Moral Evil,’ ‘ Cherabim,’ 
&c. Thus foolish boys ‘ rushed in where angels dare not tread." 

“¢ Our books consisted of * Gill’s Body of Divinity,’ ‘ Adams’s 
Lectures,’ &c. the value of which, when our association broke up, 
was about five or six pounds.” Vol. I. p. 8. 


Mr. Reed improved so rapidly, that it was determined to 
educate him for the Ministry, and he was admitted into an 
academy at Hackney, under the direction of Mr. Mark Wilks 
and Mr. Collison. Here he pursued his stadies for some 
time, and regularly communicated the result of them to his 
bosom friend. His~- answer respecting the Established 
Church is sincere and pithy. 


«« My mind, at this period, was much harassed with doubts, re- 
specting the propriety of dissenting from the Lstablished Church ; 
and as I conceived no one would desert her pale without sufficient 
and substantial ground, I naturally thought a Dissenting Academy 
the most likely place to have those reasons err which I 
wanted, and by which my doubts might be removed. Under this 
impression I proposed my questions to Mr. Reed, who was prepar- 
ing for a dissenting pulpit where I persuaded 2 yo he would fre- 
quently find it necessary to defend that line of conduct which he 
had adopted ; and, consequently, that he would be able to direct 
me to such publications as contained arguments the most invinci- 
ble. The public therefore may judge of my surprise, when, in 
answer to my inquiries, I received from this ‘ grave and oe: 
thinking’ student, the following laconic and unsatisfactory reply, 
* Never let it give you an uneasy moment !””? Vol. I. p. 32. 


We shall not trouble the reader with an account of his 
progress in divinity. He er Bishop Patrick worse 
than he had expected ; ‘‘ Daubeny and Co.” he discovered 
to be horrible, carnal, and desperately wicked, and Gill, 
Toplady, and Brine, were the works which he studied and 
recommended. Having prepared himself so admirably for 
preaching the Gospel, the next step was to , ghee acall; and 
the manceuvres by which the call was evoked are described with 
great minuteness by Barnett. We prefer, however, present- 
ing our readers with another series of intrigues, which were 
intended to supply the remaining wants of Mr. Reed. 


«« What I mean to convey then, when I say Mr. Reed talked of 
marrying, is that he talked of it more as a matter of business than 
of love. The reader will of course bear in recollection, that this 
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gentleman had made two official applications previously. One in 
1808, and the other in 1810. But now as he was settled in a 
Church, the business became momentous and important. I was 
of course consulted, and those who know the Rev. Matthew Wilks 
need not be informed that it was necessary he should also be con- 
sulted. 

“ | am sorry that Mr. Wilks’s conduct has rendered it neces. 
sary that his name should occur so often ; but I cannot avoid it in 
fulfilling my pledge ‘ to unfold the character’ of my calumniating 
biographer, which I can only do by relating his ‘ different court- 
ships,” which relation will open the eyes of many parents and 
guardians, and make them on the alert, when there is too much pry- 
ing into the secrets of the family by any persons connected with 
our Academics. 

“ It is a lamentable fact, that our young ministers in latter 
years, are not so anzious about the owaien piety and domestic 
habits of the ladies, as they are particular in inquiring ‘ ow much 2’ 
This, however, is not done by them direct ; but in general is per- 
formed by graver heads, and more unsuspected persons. I do not 
mean this observation to apply to all the Dissenting Academies ; I 
am only relating what has come within my own observation ; and 
I am bound to say, that there is a gentleman of high respectability, 
and who, no doubt, is actuated by a good motive, so far as benefit- 
ting the students go, connected with one Academy, of so prying 
and inquisitive a disposition that he is, by way of distinction, calle 
* The Registering Officer’ of all the families within the circumlocu- 
tion of the Association to which he belongs, and who is, [ dare 
say well acquainted with what is technically termed in the Acade- 
mical language, ‘ the disposable property’ of every family in his 
connexion. But whether this ‘ weighing,’ this inquiry into ‘ how 
much,’ ‘how many of the family,’ ‘ what relations, and grandmo- 
thers, uncles, or maiden aunts,’ and ‘ what expectancies,’ united 
with the hundreds of other similar inquiries, does not savour more 
of this world, than of that kingdom which is in heaven, a few more 
years will make manifest. At all events it evinces, that — of 
the candidates for the highest seats in heaven, do not live on faith 
only, but are willing in their passage to be burdened with a little 
of this world’s dross. 

“ In the different journies I had taken to oblige the Rev. An- 
drew Reed, twice, if not three times, I had been to Reading. At 
this place lived a wealthy citizen of the name of Holmes, who had 
a daughter who was noted for her literary taste. When Mr. Reed 
had been at New-road a few months, and had, as before stated, 
made op his mind to get settled, he mentioned this lady to me ; 
and from the account he gave of her, I advised him to offer himself 
to her, which was agreed on, and the determination was to put it 
inte execution at once. However, one day, to my great astonish- 
ment, he told me he had been hesitating as it regarded writing to 
Miss Holines, and the cause of . this versatility he soon informed 
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me, arose from a conversation he had with Mr, Wilks, all of which 
he related to me, and which is nearly as follows. Speaking of Miss 
Holmes, Mr. Wilks said, *‘ She wont do, what can her father give 
her? why, not above two thousand pounds ; and what is that? You 
will have a young family, and be dependant on your people! 
Now here is the widow at Petersfield, she has got from siz to eight 
thousand pounds. No one to ask leave of! No family! You will 
have enough to live upon, and you will be independent of your 
people, and can do as you like.’ This is the substance of the con- 
versation that passed between them, as related by Mr. Reed to me, 
and let him deny it if it be possible. In reply to this, I represented 
to him the preference of a young lady to a widow, and parti- 
cularly, as marrying a widow, who was much older than 
himself, without youthful personal attractions, while she  pos- 
sessed a large fortune, would subject him to the observations of 
the church and the world, who would begin to question the purity 
of his motives, which perhaps might render his usefulness abortive. 
Besides possessing a beautiful young lady (J thought then she was, 
for I never had seen her), 1 observed, her father is in wealthy cir- 
cumstances, and will probably give you something with her, which 
expectations are sufficient to counterbalance the widow’s purse. 
These arguments, honestly and affectionately, yet powerfully and 
vehemently pressed by me, Mr. Reed related to Mr. Wilks. He 
was obstinate ; however, my reasoning prevailed, and it was vow 
settled that Mr. Reed should address Miss Holmes: and as she 
was under age, it was thought most decorous that the letter should 
be inclosed to her father. This was done, and in the communica. 
tion tohim Mr. Reed made out a pretty good tale, as it regarded 
his income, prospects, and possessions, in which grand aggregite 
he did not forget to include his brary, which I dare say Mr. H. 
recollects. ‘The ¢ale was good and well told, but Mr. Holmes was 
an old bird, aud was not, as we say in Yorkshire, to be caught with 
chaff. He had, no doubt, higher views for bis daughter than a 
dissenting minister. He returned the letters, and forbid the cor- 
respondence in toto. Not that he was of so high an origin, He 
is a plain kind of man, and as to business, he had been a cheese- 
monger in Newgate street ; so, as it regarded rank and origin they 
were on par; yet Seneca, I should think, according to our elegant 
novelist’s account of him, would have preferred the crockery to the 
cheesemonger’s shop, as ‘ of all smells, no smell is the best smell.’ 
And I notice this, as 1 then thought Mr. Holmes assumed too 
much in the hasty refusal he sent to Mr. Reed ; but since I have 
seen his daughter, I thoroughly applaud the course he took, as | 
have no doubt he thought it was cash, and not Ais daughter, Mr, 
Reed was anxious for. I was quite astonished at the indifferent 
manner this negative was received; and much surprized that he 
was 80 easily pacitied ; but then I was judging from my own feel- 
ings, and not from observing the conduct of cvol and cautious calcu- 
lators. But my surprise arose to astonishment, when | found that 
the same ink-stqnd had not wanted replenishing, nor was a new pen 
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required, only the same one cutting and nibbing, to enable him to 
write to the widow, in expressions of dove the most ardent, and in 
terms the most adorimg. In fact, the letter he had writtento Miss 
Holmes underwent but very little alteration, (although the widow 
was nearly double her age,) and then dispatched in reguler course. 

‘“« This affair, however, was proceeded in with caution. As soon 
as Mr. Wilks became acquainted with Mr. Holmes’s refusa/, he re- 
newed the business about Mrs. Cave. Reed was ordered at once 
to write to her, which he did, but she refused him. At this Mr, 
Reed was somewhat chagrined, as Mr. Wilks had told him she was 
in love with him ; and that ‘ he could have her by holding up his 
finger,’ all of which Mr. Reed believed, as he fell into the common 
error of most vain young men, who think they can have any woman 
merely by asking. When Reed took the answer to Mr. Wilks, he 
sent him back for a copy of his own letter. What! (exclaimed 
this acute physiognomist) do you call this a love /efter ? why, it is 
like milk and water! It wont do to write this way. Cool, calcu- 
lating, whim-wham stuff! Why an old man like me would not 
write in that way! J will write to her, and you must write again.’ 
Reed used to relate the conversations to me; and I have no doubt, 
whatever Reed may aver to the contrary, that Mr. Wilks will do 
me the justice to say it is substantially correct. Mr. Wilks did 
write to her, and a pretty letter it was. Almost immediately after 
the receipt of it, she went to a friend of mine at Portsea, a particu- 
lar acquaintance of her’s (at whose request [ forbear at present to 
mention many particulars relative to this courtship, and other 
things she has told me,) saying she was almost hunted down by 
Mr. Wilks to have Reed, but she did not want to marry; and she 
shewed her Mr. Wilks’s letter, which was at once a fatherly admo- 
nition to her, and an excuse for his protegec’s ungallant mode of 
writing, yet it wasin Mr. Wilks’s blunt characteristic style. The 
following words [| dare say he recollects—‘ You are a fool:—And 
as for Regp he is a LuMpP of prety.’ Reed made his second at- 
tack, justafter this admonitory and soothing epistle of Mr. Wilks. 
tlowever, now they could not shake the widow’s fortitude ; she was 
neither to be frightened by Mr. Wilks’s appellations, nor soothed 
by Mr. Reed's dictated assumption of dying love, overwhelming dis- 
appointment, inconsolable surrow, or imperishable and unheaiable 
wounds. Nor was she to be beaten into consent by the powerful 
arm of this mighty spiritual djax ; nor won by all the winning 
strains of a youth, who, although the vanity ofa Narcissus united to 
that of Niobe were concentrated in him, now approached this 
wealthy widow with the professed ardour of a Leander. What in- 
spiration does not wealth engender!’ Vol. 1. p. 147. 


We shall not venture to comment upon this statement. 
From the wild strain in which Mr. Barnett occasionally in- 
dulges, it is not possible to put implicit confidence in. his 
assertions ; but they have the semblance and garb of truth: 
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and if his work be a fiction, it is at least an ingenions and 
entertaining one. He follows his reverend friend into the 
pulpit, and eh: arges him with manifold faults and omissions, 
The account of the manner in which he conducts himself te- 
wards his parents may be taken as a fair specimen of the 
rest. If Mr. Reed can shew that this account is false, it 
is due to his own character to adduce the proof, and consign 
Mr. Barnett to the merited fate of a gross and malicious 
libeller. 


‘ Mr. and Mrs. Reed being desirous of doing the best the 
could for their children, and incurring heavy expences for their 
son Andrew, while he was at the Academy, (for his mother’s hand 
was almost always in her pocket for him,) for books, clothing, 
pocket-money, &c. they ke - no more rooms for their own use 
than they absolutely wanted. In fact, so bent were they on this 
one object, that they not only deprived themselves of those little 
comforts which their station and business would have afforded, 
and their age required, but they put themselves to great personal 
inconvenience ; insomuch that the back garret in which old Mr. 
Reed, who was a watchmaker, worked by day, was in the night 
converted into a bed-room for poor Martha; and the kitchen, in 
which we lived and had our meals, became a bed-room at night for 
poor Peter; there being only four rvoms in the house, indepen- 
dently of the shop, besides those which I occupied, The family 
being thus circumstanced, on Andrew’s leaving the Academy, they 
had no place to put him, unless he chose to have a turn-up bed im 
the dining-room. To this small personal inconvenience, neither 
his pride, nor his love of indulgence could submit, although he per« 
mitted metodo it, as before stated; and, what is still more de-~ 
grading to him, suffered me, while thus inconvenienced, and while he 

was in the receipt of nearly three times my uicome, to pay his own 
lather for his indulgence and convenience. Yet his parsimonious 
lisposition inclined him to take shelter under the roof of his mother, 
well kaowing that neither money nor pains would be spared (which 
often was the case to thei ignorance of the father, which I dare say 
Mrs. Reed has informed him since) by his affectionate mother, to 
procure him those little niceties of which he is so fund *, but for 
which he appears to be indifferent.” Vol. I. p. 113. 


ee 





* “Tn general, when he had been preaching, his mother prepared a boiled fowt 
and oyster-saace, ready against his return ; but the father scarcely looked atit 
until his son had eaten the breast and wings; and when poor Peter and Murtha 
rot the bones, they thought themselves lucky if they found any meat on them. 
he warmest seat in the kitchen also (even to the exclusion of his pious, aged, 
nd venerable father, from his corner chair) was given to him by his mother, 
who, with the anxiety of an Eastern tyrant’s slave, used to listen for Ais rap at 
he door with © lively trembling,’ which was like an electric shock upon her 
lerves. Ihave often laughed, and so N she, almost to hysterics, when I have 
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Art. VILE. Don Juan. Cantos VI. VIT. VIII. 
John Hunt. 1823. 


THERE was a time when the friends of literature and virtue 
mourned over the occasional perversion of Lord Byron’s 
splendid talents, and anticipated the time when they might 
be unexceptionably employed ; nor was this very unnatural, 
The lines beginning 





** When coldness wraps this suffering clay,’’ 


and many other scattered passages in his works, seemed to 
indicate a high tone of moral feeling, and a love of lofty 
speculations, which might in due time and under proper 
regulation have rendered him a second Milton. It is need- 
less however to remark, that all expectations of this sort have 
long ago subsided in the minds of the more serious and 
thinking part of the community ; and even the silliest of our 
damsels have ceased to exclaim over their well-tilled albums, 


“ Oh what a noble mind is here o’erthrown, 
Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh,” 


The spell and mystery which it was his Lordship’s pleasure 
to cast about himself and his adventures, have become as 
stale and palpable as most other pieces of solemn charlatan- 
erie; and his tall scornful heroes, all of one family, with 
hearts as black as their heads, and lips curling as regularly 
and duly as their whiskers, have ceased to be identified 
with his own person. Even the Dream, that choice and 
characteristic piece of egotism, is regarded as a detail of 
very common occurrences. A great boy falls in love, as 





seen poor Peter (for he was a good-tempered, open, facetious lad) jump up 
in imitation of her. When a knock similar to young Andrew’s, was made at 
the door, Peter would, continuing his imitation, jJocosely cry out, ‘* Here he 
comes—take care—get the slippers—now the supper—get out of the way !” &c. 
This young novelist’s taste although much altered since that period, as it regards 
his mind, it being turned from solid and useful reading to flimsy and romantic 
writings, is the same as it regards his physical appetite. When Mr. William 
Bridgman ealled on his father to settle my account with them, in November, 
1820, (they then lodged in part of their son’s house, in Cannon-street Road) a 
thundering knock at the door, announced the approach of some great personage. 
His anxious mother flew to the door, it was her son, she immediately said to him, 
«What shall I cet for you, my dear?’ He answered as abruptly as a Siberian 
boor, ‘ Asausage,’ and then shut the door, but opened it again and exclaimed, 
‘ Mind! tet them be micely done” He did not know Mr. Bridgman was there. 
Often since #hen my generous friend and myself have bad a hearty laugh, when 
his kind mother Mrs. Bridgman has asked me when I have called in, what I 
would take, when I answered, ‘ A sausage, nicely done.’ For the information of 
his friends who may be at a loss what to get to please him, and may not know 
what sausages he likes, I beg to inform them, he likes ‘the Epping,’ and not 
* bees sausages.’ 
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many great boys do, with a person older than himself, which 
person as naturally prefers a grown-up lover. The disappointed 
youth consoles himself by travelling ; but instead of getting 
drowned at the falls of Schaffhausen, as poor Lord Montague 
did on a similar occasion, he commences noble Author, and 
very prudently vents his spleen upon paper.—Spoilt by ex- 
treme petting and adulation, he quarrels with an amiable 
wife, and commencing gentleman at large, sets out on his 
travels again, takes to radicalism and low company by way 
of a stimulus, and ends in becoming contributor to a blas- 
phemous magazine conducted by a knot of refugees and 
convicted libellers. Such is the interpretation, in plain 
English, of the mysterious wrongs and the high wrought 
feelings with which the noble Author has lost no opportunity 
of pestering us, (in very good verse, it is true) for this last 
dozen years. Such is the man more sinned against than 
sinning, who is so innocently astonished (see Canto 7, Stanza 
3) at the illiberal interpretation put by the world upon his 
writings. Should our limits allow of it, we may perhaps try 
to account for the incredible association, (as it once appeared) 
of Lord Byron’s name in the firm of the Liberal. At present, 
we must proceed, with due caution, to the examination of 
the choice shilling’s worth of ribaldry which lies before us, 
and which in itself satisfactorily proves the noble Author's 
participation in the labours of Mr. Leigh Hunt. In Canto 
the 6th, the first of the present series of Don Juan, Lord 
Byron after indulging himself in about thirty dull twaddling 
stanzas, spiced with an indecency or two, and a touch of the 
old starling song of himself and his past pure feelings, intro- 
duces us to Jaan escaped from the troublesome addresses of 
the lady Gulbeyaz, which had been interrupted by the arrival 
of the Sultan. Juan is consigned in his disguise of a female 
slave to the duenna superintending the seraglio, who as well 
as her charges, is ignorant of the real state of the case; and 
the good order of her department is very soon interrupted 
ina manner which excites the jealousy of Gulbeyaz. Accor- 
dingly the latter,’ who seems to possess a more extensive 
jurisdiction over her husband’s live stock than we should 
suppose the case, summons the offenders before her with the 
intention of having them privately drowned. 
«« And here I leave them at their preparation 
For the Imperial presence, wherein whether 
Gulbeyaz shewed them both commiseration, 
Or got rid of the parties altogether, 
Like other angry ladies of her nation,— 
Arve things the turning of a hair or feather 
nN2 
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May settle ; but far be’t from me to anticipate 
In what way feminine Caprice may dissipate.’’ P. 36. 


The secret of this hiatus has just been made known to us 
by the public prints, which promise areview of the 9th 10th 
and 11th Cantos now in the press, in the Literary Examiner, 
published by Mr. H. L. Hunt. It is therefore for the sake 
of some little profit to this thirdMr. Ilunt, that his Lordshi 
has revived the ruse de guerre formerly practised by the 
third-rate magazines, and postponed the particulars of 
Juan’s escape to the future three cantos, with the following 
hind promissory hint. 


“« What further hath befallen or may befall 
The hero of this grand poetic riddle, 
I by and bye may tell you, if at all.” P. 96. 


The seventh canto begins with the preparations for the 
memorable storm of Ismail 


“ By Suvaroff, or Anglicé Suwarrow, 
Who lov'd blood as an alderman loves marrow,” 


and may be given seriatim with less offence to decency than the 
last. As to the first fifty-six lines, they may be passed over, 
unless by those who are desirous to learn, in the Author's 
most cynical style, that life is not worth a potatoe, that it is 
diflicult to say whether living or dying is the best thing, and 
that dogs are fur our betters. After favouring us with these 
novel and valuable points of information, which the noble 
Lord very justly conceives (Stanza 7) may not excite much 
attention, he proceeds to enumerate the native and foreign 
officers engaged in the siege. The roll-call of the former is 
very well in its way, though inferior to Southey’s well known 
ballad of 
*« Buonaparte he set out,”’ 


from which is taken the hint of 


** The names which you all of you know very well 
Nobody can speak, and nobody can spell.” 


The list of the latter, and the comments thereon, smell 
most rancidly of Mr. Leigh Hunt, who we suspect has been 
wlowed to perpetrate the following interpolation ; and per- 
haps all the little Hunts may have assisted him by way of 
practice, If we may judge from the criticism on Shakespeare. 
Behold the precious morgeau at length. 


“ *Mongst them were several Englishmen of pith, 
Sixteen called Thomson, and nineteen named Smith. 
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“ XIX, 


« Jack Thomson and Bill Thomson ;—all the rest 
Had been called ‘ Jemmy,’ after the great bard ; 
I dont know whether they had arms or crest, 
But such a godfather’s as good a card. 
Three of the Smiths were Peters; but the best 
Amongst them all, hard blows to inflict or ward, 
Was he, since so renowned ‘ in country quarters 
At Halifax ;’’ but now he served the Tartars. 


“ XX. 
«« The rest were Jacks and Gills and Wills and Bills ; 
But when I’ve added that the elder Jack Smith 
Was born in Cumberland among the hills, 
And that his father was an honest blacksmith, 
I've said all J know of a name that fills 
Three lines of the dispatch in taking * Schmacksmith,’ 
A village of Moldavia’s waste, wherein 
He fell, immgrtal in a bulletin. 
‘* XXII, 
‘“* I wonder (although Mars no doubt’s a God L 
Praise) if man’s name in a bulletin 
May make up for a bullet in his body ? 
I hope this little question is no sin, 
Because, though I am but a simple noddy, 
I think one Shakespeare puts the same thought in 
The mouth of some one in his plays so doating, 
Which mavy people pass for wits by quoting. 


“ XXII, 


“ ‘Then there were Frenchmen, gallant, young and gay: 

But I’m too great a patriot to record 

Their Gallic names upon a glorious day ; 
I’d rather tell ten lies than say a word 

Of truth ;—such truths are treason : they betray 
Their country, and as traitors are abhorred, 

Who name the French in English, save to show 

How Peace should make John Buli the I’renchiman’s foe.” 


P. 43. 


The appointment of Suwarrow, and the circumstances 
which led to it, are next given, accompanied by a very fair 
tirade against Potemkin and his imperial mistress, whom, as 
well as other conquerors by profession, Lord Byron is 
welcome to abuse as much as he pleases. Suwarrow’s arrival, 
on an Ukraine hack, and with one shirt in his pocket, acts 
as a wonderful stimulus on the Russian army, who bad begun 
‘o raise the siege, and the Turks prove 
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‘* Damnably. mistaken 
Who, hating hogs, yet wish’d to save their bacon,”’ 


In the midst of Suwarrow’s drilling and haranguing, a 
party of fugitives from the Turkish frontier are brought in by 
the Cossack videttes ; and these prove to be Juan, his new- 
found friend, and fellow-captive the military philosopher, 
the black eunuch Baba, and two Turkish women. Who the 
latter may be, we are still kept in ignorance, for reasons 
already alluded to. Suwarrow recognizing in Juan’s male 
companion a favourite English volunteer who had been 
wounded and taken by the ‘Turks in a former affair, receives 
the party with marked attention in his rough manner, assign- 
ing to Baba and the women a place of safety, and to the two 
friends, as the most acceptable welcome which he can give 
them, a foremost post in the assault, which is on the point of 
commencing. ‘The dialogue between the Marshal and 
Johnson, the English adventurer, possesses a great deal of 
character and terse humour in it. 


* LVIII. 


‘¢ Suwarrow, who was standing in his shirt 
Before a company of Calmucks, drilling, 
Exclaiming, fooling, swearing at the inert, 
And lecturing on the noble art of killing,— 
For deeming human clay but common dirt, 
This great philosopher was thus instilling 
His maxims, which to martial comprehension 
Proved death in battle equal to a pension ;— 


“ LIX. 
‘** Suwarrow, when he saw this compan 
Of Cossacques and their prey, turned round and cast 
Upon them his slow brow and piercing eye :— 
* Whence come ye ?’—‘ From Constantinople last, 
* Captives just now escaped,’ was the reply. 
* What are ye ??—* What you see us.” Briefly past 
This dialogue ; for he who answered knew 
To whom he spoke, and made his words but few. 
* EX. 
** ¢ Your names ??—* Mine’s Johnson, and my comrade’s Juan, 
* The other two are women, and the third 
‘Is neither man nor woman,’ The chief threw on 
The party a slight glance, then said: ‘ I have heard 
* Your name before, the second is a new one; 
* To bring the other three here was absurd; 
* But let that pass;—I think I have heard your name 
* In the Nikolaiew regiment ??—‘ The same.’ 
7 
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* LXI. 


« ¢ You served at Widin ??—* Yes.’—* You led the attack ?’ 
‘I did.’.—* What next ?’—* | really hardly know.’ 
‘ You were the first i’the breach ?—* I was not slack 
y « At least to follow those who might be so.’ 
: ¢ What followed ??—* A shot laid me on my back, 
’ ‘ And I became a prisoner to the foe.’— 
° ‘ You shall have vengeance, for the town surrounded 
‘ Is twice as strong as that where you were wounded. 
« LXIL 
‘«« ¢ Where will you serve ?’—* Where’er you please.’—*‘ I know 
¢ You like to be the hope of the forlorn, 
¢ And doubtless would be foremost on the foe 
‘ After the hardships you’ve already borne. 
* And this young fellow? say what can he do, 
‘ He with the beardless chin and garments torn ?’ 


‘ Why, General, if he hath no greater fault 
‘ In war than love, he had better lead the assault.” P. 53, 





As it is not our wish to garble or misrepresent the parts of 
the present work which really possess merit, we shall add 
the two thrilling stanzas with which the 7th Canto closes, 
extracted from some very dull trifling which immediately 


precedes them. 
“ LXXXVI. 


“ Hark! through the silence of the cold, dull night, 
The hum of armies gathering rank on rank ! 
Lo! dusky masses steal in dubious sight 
Along the leaguered wall and bristling bank 
Of the armed river, while with straggling light 
The stars peep through the vapours dim and dank, 
Which curl in curious wreaths—How soon the smoke 
Of Hell shall pall them in a deeper cloak ! 


* LXXXVII. 


‘* Here pause we for the present—as even then 
That awful pause, dividing life from death, 
Struck for an instant on the hearts of men, 
Thousands of whom were drawing their last breath ! 
A moment—and all will be life again! 
The march! the charge! the shouts of either faith ! 
Hurra! and Allah! and—one moment more— 
The Death-cry drowning in the battle’s roar.’” P. 60. 


The eighth Canto commences with equal spirit. 


66 VI. 


“* The night was dark, and the thick mist allowed 
Nought to be seen save the artillery’s flame, 
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Which arched the horizon like a fiery cloud, 
And in the Danubé’s waters shone the same, 
A mirrored Hell! The volleying roar, and loud 
Long booming of each peal on peal, o’ercame 
The ear far more than thunder ; for Heaven’s flashes 
Spare, or smite rarely—Man’s make millions ashes ! 


ee Vil, 


“ The column ordered on the assault, scarce passed 

Beyond the Russian batteries a few toises, 

When up the bristling Moslem rose at last, 
Answering the Christian thunders with like voices ; 

Then one vast fire, air, earth and stream embraced, 
Which rocked as ‘twere beneath the mighty noises ; 

While the whole rampart blazed like Etna, when 

The restless Titan hiccups in his den. 


« VIII, 


‘© And one enormous shout of ‘ Allah!’ rose 
In the same moment, loud as even the roar 
Of War's most mortal engines, to their foes 
Hurling defiance: city, stream, and shore 
Resounded ¢ Allah!’ and the clouds which close 
With thick’ning canopy the conflict o’er, 
Vibrate to the Eternal name. Hark! through 
All sounds it pierceth, * Allah! Allah! Hu! *’” 































P. 62, 

In the very next stanza we however stumble all at once on 
a piece of shameless blasphemy, into which Lord Byron has 
with singular dexterity warped some inadvertent nonsense of 
Wordsworth’s: and as if his good genius deserted him, he 
falls foul, in the nezt stanza, of the order of society to which 
he himself belongs. ‘This is Samson making sport for the 
Philistines, with a witness, and no doubt must occasion 
much secret diversion to Mr. Hunt, if indeed that personage 
did not himself insert the stanza in question. 

The assault, in which Juan and his friend Johnson take a 
prominent and distinguished part, proceeds very slowly 
indeed through several pages, clogged by such edifying di- 


4 ressions as the following, which bears still more unequivocal 
marks of Mr. Hunt's pen, 


‘“* ‘The Briton must be bold, who really durst 


Put to such trial John Bull's partial patience, 
As say that Wellington at Waterloo 


Was beaten,—though the Prussians say so too ;— 


—_—— ee 


oe — << 





' ‘ 
* Allan Hu! is properiy the war cry of the Mussulmans, and they dwell 


foug on the last syllable, which gives ita eery wild and peculiar effect.” 
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“ XLIX,. 
« And that if Blucher, Bulow, Gneisenau, 
And God knows who besides in ‘ au’ and ¢ ou,’ 
Had not come up in time to cast an awe 
Into the hearts of those who fought till now 
As tigers combat with an empty craw, 
The Duke of Wellington had ceased to show 
His orders, also to receive his pensions, 
Which are the heaviest that our history mentions, 
“ L. 


‘« But never mind;—‘ God save the king!" and kings ! 
For if he don’t, I doubt if men will longer— ; 
I think I hear a little bird, who sings 
The people by and bye will be the stronger. 
The veriest jade will wince whose harness wrings 
So much into the raw as quite to wrong her 
Beyond the ruies of posting,—and the mob 
At last fall sick of imitating Job. 
“« LI. 


‘* At first it grumbles, then it swears, and then, 
Like David, flings smooth pebbles ’gainst a giant: 
At last it takes to weapons such as men 
Snatch when despair makes human hearts less pliant. 
Then ‘ comes the tug of war ;’—’twill come again, 
I rather doubt; and I would fain say ‘ fie on’t,’ 
If I had not perceived that Revolution 
Alone can save the Earth from Hell’s pollution.” =P. 73. 















































Sometimes, indeed, the coadjutor is allowed to try his 
hand at a description, as in the following instance, in which 
Lord Byron tired with the first bloody charge, and wanting 
to get away to Kentucky in the midst of the battle, to record 
the life and conversation of an old back-woodsman, leaves 
Mr. Hunt to lead up the second attack as his lieutenant— 
Ecce signum. 

“« XLIL 
« Egad! they found the second time what they 
The first time thought quite terrible enough 
To fly from, malgré all which people say 
Of glory, and all that immortal stuff 
Which fills a regiment (besides their pay, 
That daily shilling which makes warriors tough)— 
They found on their return the self-same welcome, 
Which made some think, and others know, a Hell come.” 
P, 72, 


Towards the close of the storm, Lord Byron takes his 
heroes in hand again, and with some portion of his former 
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spirit, conducts them safely and gtoriously to the end of the 
canto. Jaan, who is one of the foremost on the walls, rescues 
a female child from the swords of two Cossacks; and as a 
reward for his bravery and humanity, is sent to Petersburgh 
with the dispatches, accompanied by his young protegée. 
His conduct in this affair is certainly narrated in Lord By- 
ron’s best and most touching manner; but it is difficult to say 
whether the episode may not be introduced to mask some 
future attack on virtue and good feeling, or to lead to some 
diabolical conelusion. Time and the future cantos will shew. 

With the character of Juan, however, as hitherto exhi- 
bited, we have no more quarrel than with that of Tom Jones, 
or any other child of passion and impulse. Lord Byron 
knew very well that a character like the original Don Juan, 
or the heroes of Gil Blas and Peregrine Pickle, most of 
whom, a young and ingenuous reader heartily wishes in the 
house of correction, would not have answered the purposes 
of seduction so well as the generous but ungovernable boy 
of seventeen, whom he has so artfully enveloped in a constant 
maze of temptation. Nor, indeed, do we think that these 
purposes are so systematically pursued in the present three 
cantos as in the first. In the sixth canto, Lord Byron talks 
indecency, partly from an idle habit, of which he cannot 
divest himself, partly as a bait to indace the shilling cus- 
tomers of Messrs. Hunt, Dolby, and Benbow, to wade 
through the long digressions in the other two cantos, in the 
hope of finding something to their minds, which may sweeten 
the dull lessons of radicalism. It may not be foreign to the 
purpose to enquire why seduction has thus become a secen- 
dary object to proselytism in the mind of the noble lord. 

It must have long been obvious to Lord Byron's pene- 
tration, that the fall which he has experienced in the moral 
estimation of the world, has also shaken his literary character. 
The family circumstances which, with such delicacy and 
judgment, he paraded before the world, in his Domestic 
Poems, have had their full weight; and the insulted moral 
sense of his country has fully revenged itself on his other 
works. His readers, soon after the events in question, 
became tired and suspicious of the perpetual tale of his 
wrongs, and his feelings, and would not even allow him to 
stalk in his accustomed disguise, half Hamlet, half Diogenes, 
through the magnificent third canto of Childe Harold, with- 
out cordially echoing his own words, ‘‘ Somewhat too much 
of this.” It was not probable that a proud, vain, and sensi- 
tive man of rank, the spoilt child of fame, and the Corypheus 
of the “ genus irritabile vatum,” should not writhe secretly 
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under the humiliating consciousness of general disgust, which 
made even the profligate Lord Littleton * wince so severely. 
The spleen thus engendered, straggled for a veut, and found 
it at last in Don Juan, Eager to hurl defiance against those 
feelings and principles which his own voluntary conduct had 
irrecoverably outraged, Lord Byron, with the comprehensive 
views of a Caligula, attacks in one sweeping clause, religion, 
national spirit, the honour ef man, and the virtue of woman, 
in short, all the most widely embracing bulwarks of society ; 
whose demolition would exactly fit us for that naked and 
‘sylvan state which he contemplates as our final Utopia, (see 
Canto VIII. Stanza 60.) Finding that this pleasant and 
disinterested arrangement succeeded no better than the well- 
known project of A8sop’s tail-less fox, Lord Byron, in a 
towering passion, has bestrode the broken Knee'd hobby- 
horse of Radicalism, and dashed acrosss the Rubicon at 
once, threshing the wind with a Mail which has recoiled on 
his own pate. Like an angry gentleman whose previous 
life has chiefly been devoted to poetry, be betrays that he 
has neither the command of temper necessary te write 
good political prose, nor the habits of logical precision 
which might have protected him from the following inference. 


‘* Either George Gordon Byron, Lord Byron, is not his father’s 
legitimate son, or, in virtue of the tenth stanza in his eighth Canto, 
the aforesaid George is a blockhead by prescription—and in any 
case, the aforesaid George ought to yield moral precedence to 
every tinker’s turnspit, by his own confession in the 7th and most 
angry stanza of his 7th Canto.” 


The habit of writing from the enthusiasm of the moment 
may be a very good poetical one, but in this instance, it 
has entrapped the poor lord twice in the tu quoque, the very 
fool’s mate of argument. 

As to the Preface before us, the most indulgent thing that 
can be said of it, is, in the words of the song, 


“ Hot and heavy, hot and heavy !” 


We shall not insult our readers by any extract from a 
virulent and deliberate attack upon the dead, wound up by 
a.chackling allusion to.an unnatural vice. Let it stand as a 
brand upon Lord Byron's forehead; a mark which will 
identify him, as. the author of the Age of Bronze, and the 
Mock Vision of Judgment, and the coadjutor of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. These facts we have long persevered in doubting, 
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* See his Letters. 
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but now we doubt them no longer. Nor do we now lament~ 
to see the noble Lord 


** Fall’n from his high estate, 
And weltering in——the mud.” 


courting the society, aping the slang, and feeding the sordid 
necessities of persons, who in the pithy words of Gifford, 
“are fitter objects of castigation for the beadle than the 
muse; and encountering more self-humiliation for their 
sakes, than the best saint would willingly undergo for the 
suke of his religion. His fate can now excite no more com- 
passion in the minds of his former admirers, than that of a 
vicious racer sold to dradge in.a night-cart: or if the com- 
parison be somewhat unsavoury, we might remark in its stead, 
that since the era of the Liberal, and the publication of the 
three Cantos before us, he has sunk from the dignity of 
Milton’s fallen angel, to the vulgar horned and tailed devil 
of a puppet shew; a pert and mischievous buffoon; the 
fellow-wit of Punch, Scaramouch, and other sordid ribalds. 
With a happy consistency, he now exhibits for the moderate 
price of one shilling, as the envelope of the little duodecimo 
before us indicates. . | 

It is impossible to foresee the final bathos to which the 
Rimini school, like the muddy heroes of the Dunciad, may 
think proper to dive in prose or verse, or what Mr. John 
Hlunt may think it expedient to publish. For Lord Byron 
however, individually we entertain just sufficient remains of 
mterest, to warn him, that “in the lowest deep there is a 
lower deep,” and that certain allusions still pass for ver 
scurvy jests in England, to say the least of them. We do 
not choose to quote, but shall only remark that the note to 
the preface is repeated in a more offensive shape in the 8th 
Canto, and that if such jokes again occur in the three which 
ure forthcoming, the unfortunate little duodecimo which may 
contain them, will probably be thrown out of the window 


along with the Liber Amoris, instead of being locked up 
with its predecessors. 













Arr. LX. Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale- 

Fishery ; wore | Researches and Discoveries on the 
Eastern Coast of West Greenland, made in the Summer 
of 1822, in the Ship Baffin, of Liverpool. By William 
Scoresby, Jun. F.R.S.E., M.W.S. &c. &c. Commander. 
pp. 516. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 1823. 


‘Tuts is a work of considerable interest. Mr. Scoresby can- 
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not be compared, either as.a discoverer or a writer, to the 
Cookes, and Parrys, and Franklins—but we are disposed to 
regard him as the most scientific harpooner that ever slaugh- 
tered a whale—and he relates the romantic incidents of a 
Greenland voyage in a very agreeable style. ‘The only fault 
in his present work is its unconscionable length. The jour- 
nal of a whale-fisher, especially if he dabbles in the varia- 
tion of the needle, the theory of the magnet, and the pheno- 
mena of refraction and vapours, should be submitted before 
publication to the curtailments of ‘a judicious friend. It is 
unreasonable to cast the labour of abridgment upon review- 
ers ; and sorely are they tempted, among such an accumula- 
tion of materials, to set all sail, in imitation of Captain 
Scoreshy, amid the ice, and force their way into the open 
sea. ‘The temptation, however, in the present case, has 
been manfully withstood, and we have perused enough of the 
Voyage to Old Greenland to be able to recommend it very 
sincerely to the reader’s attention. 

The discoveries do not appear to be of much importance. 
Mr. Scoresby pierced the barrier of ice by which the shore 
of East Greenland has long been protected from European 
visits—surveyed the coast from the 69th to the 75th degree 
of latitude—landed repeatedly in the most promising situa- 
lions, ascertained that the land is or has recently been inha- 
bited, and found strong reasons to believe that the country 
consists of immense clusters of islands, of various sizes. 
This is the amount of his achievements ; and, considered by 
itself, it is not overwhelming ; but the voyage was not made 
for scientific purposes, or under government patronage; the 
expence of the venture was borne entirely by private indi- 
vidaals. ‘The captain’s first duty was to fill his casks with 
blubber ; and it is highly creditable to himself individually, 
and to the hardy profession which he follows, that discoveries 
should be pursued so ardently, in the midst of mercantile 
business and labour. 

We shall not be expected to follow the good ship Baflin, 
of Liverpool, through all the bights in which she was entan- 
gled, and floes to which she was moored. ‘The special inte- 
rest of the voyage is the arrival at Greenland; and we 
extract the recapitulation of that part of the voyage. 


« The land at this time surveyed and projected (including. fif- 
teen miles of coast to the southward and twenty-five to the north- 
ward) is mountainous, dark, and sterile in the extreme. Nothing 
can be conceived more rugged than it is; yet nothing that I have 
ever seen equals it in bold grandeur, and interesting character. 
There is nothing in it that is tame, smooth, or insignificant. The 
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mountains consist of an innumerable series of elevated peaks, 
cenes, or pyramids, with the most rugged assemblage of sharp 
rocks jutting from the sides. They take their rise from the very 
beach, and ascend by steep and precipitous cliffs. Most generally 
they have obtuse or rectangular summits, with equally sloping 
sides, and acuminated crests ; but some of them have acute termi- 
nations of a very extraordinary appearance. Most of the summits 
from latitude 70° 33’, to 71° 12, are surmounted by ranges of 
vertical pinnacles, so uniform and parallel, as to resemble ranks of 
soldiers. These pinnacles, in a mountain in latitude 71° 13’ N. 
consist of six or seven tall parallel chimneys, increasing progres- 
sively in height, and forming a beautiful series; and, although 
they are probably of the height of near 500 feet above the con- 
nected summit of the mountain, they stand singly and detached 
from each other. 

“ Another mountain, in latitude 71° 4’ (Church Mount) has, at 
the summit, two vertical towers, with gable-formed tops, cfosely 
studded with pinnacles. The height of this mountain was found, 
by the angle under which it appeared at a known distance, to be 
2967 feet. The height of another mountain, which I named 
Double Mount, from its two similar summits, came out, by calcu- 
lation, 3444 feet. And one of a range of mountains lying be- 
tween latitude 70° 33° and 70° 41’, was found to be 8690 feet 
high,” P. 177. 

‘* As we stood in, | obtained several series of bearings of head- 
lands, &c. with altitudes of the sun for the longitude, designed 
for the extension of my survey. Finding the coast bold, we reach- 
ed within three quarters of a mile of the beach, where we had 
soundings in 25 fathoms: the weather being then extremely fine, 
and highly favourable for my purpose, I took a boat at 54 Pp. M. 
and proceeded to the shore. I landed in fifteen minutes on a 
rocky point, named Cape Lister, after a reverend friend, lying 
in latitude 70° 30, and longitude 21° 30° W. The coast here 
having changed its mountainous character, and become more level 
towards the south and west, we were enabled to reach the top of 
the cliff, which was only $00 or 400 feet high, and to travel along 
its brow to the westward. The rocks we ascended consisted chiefly 
of hornblende, in sharp, angular, irregular masses, much broken, 
with some of the same rock, of the slaty kind, containing much 
mica, and veins of feldspar. The brow of the cliff, instead of soil 
and verdure, presented either a naked or lichen-clad pavement of 
joose angular stones. Most of these, consisting principally of white 
quartz, with intermixed masses of sienite and horn-blende rock, 
had suffered so little from exposure to the atmosphere for numerous 
ages, excepting as to fracture, that their angles were as sharp as if 

they had been newly broken. Bordering the sea, these stones were 
almost enveloped in a covering of black lichens; but on ascending 
over a sheet of snow to a superior eminence, the lichens became 
much less abundant. | he almost total want of soil was an effectual 
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preventive to verdure; the vegetation was therefore confined to a 
few hardy lichens, with an occasional tuft of the andromeda tetra- 
gona, saxifraga oppositifolia, papaver nudicaule, and. ranunculus 
nivalis.” P, 184, 

‘* Near the southern extremity of Perspective Ridge, I landed, 
on the afternoon of the 25th, at Cape Hope. I selected this spot 
on account of an irregular rocky point jutting into the sea, which 
promised to aflord something more interesting in the mineralogy, 
than the adjoining flat shore: but this was not particularly the case, 
the rocks being entirely primitive, and resembling those at Cape 
Lister. 

Again we discovered traces of inhabitants, in the remains of 
summer-huts and tumuli, similar to those before observed. We also 
obtained several fragments of the horns of rein-deer, which had 
been artificially divided; with human bones, and the bones of 
dogs, hares, and some other quadruped. The skull of a dog was 
found in asmall grave, which was probably that of a child, as Crantz 
informs us, in his excellent “ History of Greenland,’’ that the 
Greenlanders lay a dog's head by the grave of a child, considering 
that, as a dog can find its way every where, it will shew the igno- 
rant babe the way to the land of souls. 

‘« There were very few living creatures to be seen excepting in- 
sects; scarcely any birds, and no quadrupeds but three white hares 
(lepus glaciahs of Leach,) one of which I shot. It was a young 
animal, not larger than a rabbit. The eyes were of a brown colour, 
The fur was extremely fine and soft; the colour entirely white. 
The flesh was remarkably fair and well flavoured. It proved the 
most delicious eating of any of the produce of the polar countries 
I ever tasted. ‘The insects were numerous, consisting of mosquitoes, 
and several species of butterflies. 

‘“* The heat among the rocks was most oppressive; so much so, 
that my excursion was greatly contracted, and my research limited, 
by the painful languor which the uncommonly high temperature 
produced, Unfortunataly I had no thermometer with me, but | 
think the temperature could not be below 70°: to my feelings, it 
was equal to the greatest heat of summer in England. ‘Its effect 
on the vegetation was indeed eo great, that most of the plants met 
with had already seeded, and some were quite dried and decayed.” 
P. 203. 

** We landed near Cape Stewart, in the morning of the 26th, 
on a low sandy beach, about a mile from a range of clids, that 
were named after Mr. Patrick Neill, Secretary to the Wernerian 
and Horticultural Societies, where there was a shore of low, level 
land, about 200 yards in breadth, on which we discovered a great 
many huts, and other proofs of the place having once been imha- 
bited. This was by far the most interesting spot we visited, both 
as regards its mineralogical, botanical and other natural products, 
and its Esquimaux remains. Immediately to the southward of 
Neill’s Cliffs, a vein or dike of greenstone (whinstone) occurs, con- 
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sisting of erect prismatic columns, 60 or 100 feet in height, and 
from | to 3 feet in diameter. The columns are not, however, 
very regular, nor are they divided into joints, in the manner of 
some of the trap-rocks. They were found to consist of a fineish 
granular greenstone, not unlike that of the Shiant Islands, to which 
the columns bear a close resemblance. Proceeding from thence 
towards the north, along a fine smooth beach of white quartzose 
sand, we came to a river of some consequence for such a country, 
the bed of which being filled with large stones, and these con- 
cealed by the tumbling stream, rendered the fording of it a little 
dificult. We landed at the foot of Neill's Cliffs, on a slightly ele- 
vated flat of ground, forming a tract about 300 yards in breadth, 
between the beach and the cliffs, and abounding in vegetable pro- 
ductions of a very grateful fragrance, and in interesting Esqui- 
maux remains. Neill’s Cliffs were found to be about 300 feet in 
height, full two-thirds of which were concealed by the debris of 
the higher strata: on this I ascended to the rock in sifu; and 
found it to consist of a thick bed of bituminous slate,—coarse con- 
glomerate, with a base of sandstone,—sandstone flag, or slaty sand- 
stone,—calcareous sandstone,—fine granular limestone, full of or- 
ganic remains,—and a coarse grained limestone of a grey colour, 
containing numerous large specimens of pectenites and other bi- 
valve shells. 

“« These were the principal rocks ; but scattered specimens were 
also found of clay ironstone, slate-clay, common slate-coal, jet, 
splintery limestone, arenaceous limestone, &c. 

*« Most of these rocks were of a friable texture, and the gene- 
ral colour was light-brown. This tint gives the peculiar appear- 
ance to the cliffs of Jameson’s Land which first excited my at- 
tention.” P. 205. | 

‘‘ Numerous pieces of rein-deers’ horns were found about the 
hamlet. These had been artificially divided, in a manner that I 
should think peculiar to these people. Not having any instrument 
of the nature of a saw, the natives evidently effect the division of 
hard: bones by drilling rows of contiguous holes. In this way, 
branches had been separated from the rein-deers’ horns ; and even 
a sections of unicorns’ horns, of more than two inches 
in diameter, had been accomplished. As this latter substance iS 2 
real ivory, and consequently hard and close-grained, it cannot be 
drilled, I amagine, but with the use of iron. I sought in vain for 
any thing like a drill; but these instruments being probably of 
great value to the natives, had been carefully collected when the 
hamlet was deserted, and only the less important articles left be- 
hind, On some pieces of ivory and bone that we found, there 
were evident marks of an axe, or sharp tool. It might, however, 
have been formed of stone, as the impression was not decidedly 
that of an iron instrument. Two axes made out of bone were 


picked up ; and several bits of wood, rather rudely cut, and partly 
fabricated into domestic utensils, by burning. 
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« Among the bones digcovered in the hamlet, we could distin 
guish those of seals, walrusses, bears, rein-deer, dogs, narwalls, 
and whales. The thigh-bone of some large animal was also met 
with, the species of which we could not determine. 

‘ The number of inhabitants that have, at no very distant pe- 
riod, resided in Jameson's Land, must have been very consider 
able, since the remains of huts, with graves, were found all alon 
the shore, in almost every place suitable for their erection, Lea 

«« The vegetation in Jameson’s Land is superior to any.thing 
that I could have e in such a latitude. About the h 
the ground was richly clothed with grass, a foot in height; and 
more inland, my Father, who explored this country to a great ex. 
tent, discovered considerable tracts that might justly be dendmi. 
nated green-land, patches of several acrés, occurring here aud 
there, tgesdnty tothe testimony of Mr. Scott, surgeon of the 
Fame), “ of as fine meadow-land as could be seen in England.” 
There was a considerable varicty of grasses, and many other plants 
in a beautiful state. A good deal of the vegetation, however, 
that was without shelter, was completely parched up feo 
of the sin. ‘The most Juxuriant tracts were those little low pla 
similar to that near Neill’s Cliffs, which were covered “with' a ‘tole. 
rable soil, where the percolation of the water’ from the melted 
snows of the higher land, produced a fruitfal irrigation of the 
plains below, I obtained here very ‘fine specimens, though won | 
of the dwarf kind, of Ranunculus’ nivalis, Saxifraga cernua, 
nivalis, S, caespitosa or Greenlandica, S. oppositifolia, Eriophorum 
capitatum, Epilobium latifolium, Dryas octopetala, Papaver 
dicaule, Rhodiola rosea, &c. with the creeping dwarf willows be. 
fore met with, ‘The whole number of species that I collected 
was about forty.” P. 213. 


Mr. Scoresbyssupposes that the inhabitants, of whom he 
discovered so many traces, are not purely or entirely Esqni- 
maux ; but we cannot feel satisfied with his reasons for this 
supposition. “ The division of hard bones, and the ivory 
of unicorn’s horns, by drilling contiguous series of holes’’. is 
a proeess not usually practised by the Esquimanx ; and 
therefore, he presumes it to be European. At Cape Hope, 
a wooden coffin was discovered in @ grave, and this was con- 
firmation strong. He admits, however, that the principal 
relics must belong to Esquimanx, and conjectures that the 
Icelanders who survived the general destruction of their 
fellow-colonists, have become gradually incorporated with 
the aborigines. ‘These conjectures rest upon a very slight 
foundation. 


The volume contains ep information respecting the re- 
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fractions which are usual in high latitudes. One very sin- 
gular instance deserves to be noticed. 


«« On my return to the ship, about eleven o'clock, the night was 
beautifully fine, and the air quite mild, The atmosphere, in con. 
sequence of the warmth, being in a highly refractive state, a great 
many curious appearances were presented by the land and ice. 
bergs. The most extraordinary effect of this state of the atmos- 
phere, however, was the distinct inverted image of a ship in the 
clear sky, over the middle of the large bay or inlet before men- 
tioned ; the ship itself being entirely beyond the horizon. Ap. 
pearances of this kind I have before noticed, but the 
of this were,—the perfection of the image, and the great distance 
of the vessel that it represented. It was so extremely well de- 
fined, that when examined with a telescope by Dollond, I could 
distinguish every sail, the general ‘‘ rig of the ship,” and its par. 
ticular character; insomuch that I confidently pronounced it to 
be my father’s ship, the Fame, which it afterwards proved to be ; 
though, on comparing notes with wy When, I found that our re- 
lative position at the time gave our distance from one another ve 
nearly thirty-miles, being about seventeen miles beyond the hori- 
zon, and some leagues beyond the limit of direct vision. 1 was so 
struck by the peculiarity of the circumstance, that I mentioned 
it to the officer of the watch, stating my full conviction that the 
Fame wes then cruizing in the neighbouring inlet.” P. 189, 


Among other qualifications for a discoverer of new regions, 
Mr. Scoresby has a very pretty knack at naming the promon- 
tories and inlets as he marks them down in his chart. The 
good towns of Edinburgh and Liverpool seem to have trans- 
ported half their people to the shores of East Greenland. 
A very unnecessary apology is made for naming the princi- 
pal Sound after the father of our excellent author, and Can- 
ning Island, Cape Gladstone, and Roscoe Mountains, are 
eens the most. distinguished places upon Lé 
Coast. Immediately under Church Mount, we have Cape 
Jones and Cape Buddecom, ‘“‘ so called in compliment to 
two respected clergymen of Liverpool.” The Southernmost 
Inlet examined bythe discoverers, was “ named Kni 
Bey, honour of Sir William Knighton, Private Secretary 
to Majesty ;” and the Northern coast is appropriately 
devoted toa large assortment of the most respectable peo- 
ple in Edinburgh. Science also asserts her claims—a happy 
cluster of frozen islands is adorned with the names of Wer- 
ner, Brewster, Cater, Wollaston, Herschell, and Home; 
and Mr, Scoresby’s great predecessors in the art of boring 
through an Ice-berg, are remembered not in flowing cups, 
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Be ‘dreadfut storm which the Baffin experienced off the 
North-western coast of Scotland, is described in an impres- 
sive. manner ; especially the loss of one of the crew, who 
was swept from the deck by a mountainous wave. 


“ No water had yet been shipped, though the tremendous sea 
that was running, was received upon the ship's quarter, or beatn, 
being in a direction of all others the most dangerous. A fatal 
wave, however, at length struck the quarter *, with tremendous 
violence, and. throwing, up @ vast weight of water carried 
with it, in its passage across the deck, one of our 
principal officers (who, along with several onhons, was cnplived 
on the weather a endeavo to secure ove of the boats mee 
ing over the ad e) quite over the heads of his Comppanionte $99 
sivdpe: hin overboard { Most of the crew being water at the 
sme time, his loss was not known until he was d aa yt jus | 
slig under the ship’s stern, but out of reach, an "e. app: as 
insensible upon the wave. He was only seen for a few 
and then disappeared for ever, | 

« For some minutes, it was not known who the sufferer wa: 
Every one was tly distressed ; and each, in his anxious ex. 
clamations, ed his fears for his Bepor ‘ bs is Shields 
cries one. ‘ No,’ ies a voice Of feeling’ sélf-congrati ’ 
*I am here,’—*‘ It ie eck O'Neill,’ exclaims another ;——' Aye, 
poor fellow,—it is Jack O'Neill.’ But a dripping stupor-striugk 
sailor, clinging by the weather-rail, ‘comes gft at the moment, 
and replies, ‘No, I am here.’ After a pause of suspense, one 
adds, ‘ It is Chambers.’—‘ Ah! it must be Sam Chambers,” cries’ 
another ; and no voice contradicted’ the assertion,—for his voiced, 

r sufferer, was already choaked with the waters, and his spirit: 
iad fled to meet ite-God Happily he was an:excellent man; aa 
there was no doubt with those who knew his habitual piety, and 
consistency of conduct, that he was prepared to die, His cun- 
duet, in 7" f case, was dpa € his Litany oh wer was a suffi- 
cient proof, if such proof. cou necessary, gion, when 
real, gives confidence and courage to the sailor, rather than de- 
stroys his hardihood and bravery. He was always one of the fare- 
most in a post of ,,and met, with hig death in an ‘ 
eeuation, | to which duty called, where he had voluntarily pc 


“ MEAAcyy Wit: Sono 5 catenin: ieee Ok bt the individual gpa 
person er 0 evented any one 

that time, -sactyal pn ys shy tne oer crcunatany 
to arouse the keenest sym rept most thoughtless, . Sevé- 

ral oeansof ths’ poogee ts very peyton wien Another hiar- 


~ - — salt taal 


* The sidg of ‘hei owas the’ stern. 
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pooner, who was in'a similar situation with Chambers, and close 
by him, was washed up into the mizen-rigging ; and on recovering 
his recollection, found. himself instinctively grasping the rope that 
saved him.” P. 375. 

These observations remind us not toclose our remarks with- 
out commending Mr. Scoresby for the religious principles 
and conduct which are displayed throughout his narrative. 
The Sabbath was conscientiously observed, even in« the 
midst of the fishing season, while the whales were spouting 
around the vessel, and less scrapulous commanders were 
busily employed in the chase. Dangers were rendered less 
formidable by. a humble confidence in God's protecting care, 
and a pious resignation to his will. And Mr. Scoresby bears 
strong testimony to the temporary good effects of religion by 
assuring us, “that his ship’s company were orderly and _ reso- 
late beyond the common run of sailors, and never shrank 


from those exertions which always deserve, and in the pre- 
sent instance obtained success. 


Anr. X. The Brides’ Tragedy. By Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, of Pembroke College, Oxford. pp.138.. Riv- 


ingtons. 1822. 


Ir is an assertion, which has been frequently made, and 
loudly reiterated, that criticism is unjustly severe against the 
attempts of contemporary genius. It will be found, however, 
td proceed, for the most part, from those who are: desirous 
of attributing their failure to any rather than the real cause, 
their own deficiency in talent, and who expect to receive 
their recompence in the posthumous fame, which another 
will certainly not assign to them. It is true that the instinc- 
tive feeling which induces almost every mind to view with 
reverence “ thedays of the years that are gone,” may some- 
os pres to the disadvantage of the productions of a later 
period: some may be prevented by disappoifitment. from 
yielding, te of praise to those who have trodden more 
successfully in the same path with themselves ; and others 
minds so contracted and ungenerous, that they 
will commend none but those who have never been their 
competitors upon the stage of life, Of these motives, the latter 
are necessarily extremely limited in their influence ; and-the 
former is seldom sufliciently powerful to preduce, to. any ex- 
teat, the alleged injustice; we may therefore fairly con- 
clude, that the mass of persons being. unbiassed in their 
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judgment, will pronounce an al - Upon few 
cubyeats has this opinion been ora sielabelty expected ‘ 
than the present degenerate condition of the drama. It is al- 
lowed that there is no branch of sh litetature in which so 
little advance has been made since the seventeenth centary, as 
in this, In every ether department of poetry, illustrious names 
have been added to those by which the fame of our national 
genius was sustained. History has made such important 
progress, that we need no longer fear a comparison of our 
annals with those which contain the memorial of classic ages : 
and in philosophy all has been ee a ar eo me 
investigation and enlightened minds could effect. stage 
alone has failed to keep pace with this progressive attain- 
ment of excellence, and, in fact, has produced little which 
will not be totally obscured by the more splendid remains of 
an earlier period. In the reign of Elizabeth, when England 
was emerging from the darkness which the barbarous 

had left, dramatic amasements began to be cultivated with a 
degree of success which was unknown to the religious mys- 
teries, and other scenic exhibitions of preceding times, A 
gaudy pageant was no longer sufficient to excite applause, 
but the people learned, from the sweet bard of Avon, fo re- 
ceive delight from the correct delineation of feeling and man- 
ners. The grimace of unmeaning baffoonery was exchanged 
for the sallies of genuine humour ; and the unskilful interlude 
for the affecting representation of tragic distress. During 
this and the succeeding reign, the glory of the stage was 
ba by Shakspeare, Jonson, Massinger; and others 
of hardly inferior reputation. They gave to the — 
drama its character, and form, and left an ex 

other poets at intervals successfully imitated. From the puri- 
tans, however, the stage received an important check, and 
under the enervating influence of the laxurious and dissolute 
court of Charles, the severe spirit of the tragic muse rapidly 
declined. After this period, writers for some time occasion~ 
ally appeared, who, although they were far from meen 
to past excellence, proved that dramatic genius was not al- 
together lost. Rowe, Otway, and others, caught as it were 
the faint and lingering beams of a sun which was ther sink- 
ing, and which bas now become almost extinct. ‘The pre- 
sent and preceding generations have produced some tr 

which, from their strength of sentiment and beauty of diction, 
will never fail to please im the closet, but little has been added 
to the splendour or dignity of the stage. To what cause’ this 
decline in an important branch of polite literature is to-bé-as- 
signed, is @ question which has been frequently proposed, 
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_ and seems to present an insurmountable difficulty, We should, 
best obtain a solution by attributing it te a combi- 

nation of causes, each of which has had its weight in produo- 
ing the effect. I¢ may sound somewhat like a paradox, to 
assert that the very of civilization, and the more 
extensive diffusion of tearning, bas had an influence hostile 
to the advance of the drama. Bat, if we consider how much 
its exceilence depends apon the lively and accurate delinea- 
tien of natare, it will be readily allowed, that whatever calls 
off the attention from the observation of men to more ab- 
stract study, will be adverse to its success. The magnificent 
models of tragic beauty which Greece has transmitted to us, 
were in times when refinement had made small in- 
road upon the simplicity of early manners. Our own Shake- 
¢ too, wrote in an age when learning was cultivated only 

by the few: books were a rare possession, and the talent for 


perusing them was still more unfrequent. He was compelled 
to present to his audience such sentiments as were drawn 


from a general observation of mankind; which required 
neither depth of research to discover, nor elegance of taste 
to comprehend. He was probably ignorant of the laws which 
the schools would have imposed upon lim, and to this cir- 
oumstance perhaps he owes much of his: superi- 
ority overevery rival. His disregard of the unities, for in- 
stance, bas given rise to numberless scenes of exquisite 
beanty ; and, since it has little effect in destroying an illu. 
sion, which m no case can be complete, it will be observed 
as a defect by ne one, unless by the critic, who reads only to 
censure. The modern poet, on the other hand, well stored 
with rules which learning has supplied, is chiefly anxious not 
to offend against the refinement of a more culti audi- 
eace. Strong and nervous expression is sacrificed to affee- 
tation and fastidiousness, and in the care te avoid the impu- 
tation of ignorance, the artlessness and simplicity of nature 


Pm | 
The ‘chief objects of the drama are, to affect the 
and to inform the heart. This will be far. better 
pr Sarno ee Nag im which lia life is cor- 
tly pourtrayed, than by a splendid and bed prece to 
which Wiis requinite ie wanting. The Jatter will receive. but 
cotd acquiescence, the former will excite interest and de- 
Tilinipedaeevetion-e® waitemite tp. thudorehpenstore Sots 
ther pomt in noe Pe gk their 
predecessors; a is-it may be partly aseribed, that the 
oflect produced is so much less pewerful. Among our casly 


oar a 
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plays it is seldom that we can find a speech which could 
out violence be given to any other character than 
which it is assigned: how little this is the case at 
it is needless to prove by examples which might be se 
abundantly su : It is trae that the old writers fre. 
quently intro scenes which had 8 oa in real life ; 
bat while in compliance with the public taste, which was yet 
unformed, they sometimes presented extrav t and incre. 
dible fictions, they were careful to preserve throughout, pro- 
priety and exactness in each of mek pe There are 
doubtless, in the plays of Shakspeare and others, many cha- 
racters of which no person’s experience could fatnish a pro- 
totype ; but it is only necessary at first to exercise the 
gination so far as to conceive them real, and all the actions 
and sentiments which are attributed to them, will be found 
almost invariably appropriate. So far is this from being 
adverse to the true spirit of the drama, that it would perhaps 
be better if there were some relaxation of the strictness which 
at present restrains the excursions of fancy. While we yield 
our warmest admiration to ‘ the Tempest,” and to “ the 
Midsummer’s Night's Dream” of our immortal bard, it would 
be difficult to assign a sufficient reason for the severity which 
would confine the imagination of the modern ey within 
narrow limits. ‘The heights of genius are not to be reached 
by the aid of rules; and to insist that native talent shall be 
confined to the observance of invariable laws, is to impede 
it» powers, and to encumber its flight. If the standard of 
excellence is to be fixed, it would be far more wise to deter+ 
mine it by the works of bold and enlightened minds, which 
might excite emulation, than by the practice of inferior wri- 
ters, and thus reduce all to a condition of unaspiring medi- 
ocrity. 

In the condtiustion aloo ef thele verse, the older dramatists 
were eminently successful: without paying a scrupulous re- 
gard to the alternation of syllables, theis stele wen sufficiently 
removed from prosaic diction for the dignity of the buskin. 
Their lines were easy, and rose into grandeur whenever the 
subject demanded elevation, without presenting the constant 


ee artificial effort. The dialogue was natural, 
ceed aeienmaenaemaaiiiie 
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os wearied with 
to reach the noble. sublime. They pos- 
sual tab apy talbal interspersing passages of the utmost 
beauty in the progress of the piece, with so much skill, that 
the audience were never reminded of the labour which had 
been spent upon them. Their successors, however, have so 
little imitated this excellence, that the illusion is seen de- 
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_ stroyed, and we seem to be listening only to words, lofty and 
ee but-such as natare would not have 
suggested. To the! number may be applied the asser- 
tion which Garrick in speaking of Johnson, that ‘when 
write tragedy, declamation eatin oe ar sleeps.” 
has been frequently _ of violating the 
dignity of his characters, by the introduction of unworthy 
circumstances. But the trath is, that having deeply studied 
human nature, he chose to represent his heroes such as men 
must ever be, a compound of strength with weakness, and of 
wisdom with folly, rather than pourtray faultless beings, who 
could excite little sympathy in those who were conscious of 
no community of feeling. He employed his exquisite skill 
im painting, not an individual, the child only of his own imagi- 
nation, but one of a species to which his hearers felt bound 
by the brotherhood of similar virtues, and similar imperfec- 
tions. 
Such are a few of the points of difference between Shaks- 
and his cotemporaries, and the present school of wri- 
ters of plays. To the latter certainly belongs the merit of 
greater refinement, and more correct taste, and in short all 
the advantages which progress in literature can give. In the 
construction of their plots they are free trom the intricate and 
numerous incidents which confused the fables, drawn from 
popular legends; and the ear of delicacy is seldom offended 
by a passage in their productions. But even these advan- 
tages are dearly purchased at the expence of the vigorous 
and foreible expression of natare which is lost in the too close 
observatiun of artificial life. Before we can hope that our 
national stage will recover the importance which it once. pos~- 
sessed, .we must retrace our way to the simplicity, whieh 
adorned the drama of an earlier period. We must sacrifice 
the affectation of originality in our plan, and be content to 
stady the models of excellence which have been transmitted 
as the most valuable relics of past.times.. It is.true that the 
possession and developement of dramatic genius must-ever 
be uncertain; but we should carefaily guard itrom the in- 
fluence of incorrect and perverted taste. i 
To quit these remarks: for the volame which gave rise to 
them, we may observe, that “ The Bride's Tragedy” contains 
many passages which cause us. to regret that it should not 
have been adapted for representation. Bet since the author 
informs us that it was intended only for the closet, we-.sbail 
view it merely as a dramatic poem, without adverting to, the 
pots which render it ill-calculated for. public. exhibition. 
it is certainly a palpable anomaly. to have. plays which: ave 
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not to be acted, and thts entirely to reject the aid of the his- 
trionic art; but mich allowatwe is to be made for the 
dessai of a young writer, who fears to trast to the chance of 
popular approval or rejection. Wecould sincerely wish that 
rablio taste were so little corrapted as to make the theatre a 
tribunal, to which the péet might appeal without fear of in- 
justice : but at present the case is far otherwise. 

The plot is founded on the cireamstance which oocurred a 
century sineé at Oxford, of a youth having secretly contract- 
ed marriage with the daughter of a college manciple. His 
father proposing a more exalted alliance, he resolved, having 
no repugnarice towards his destined bride, to remove the 
only obstacle to his second anion, and on his retorn murdered 
the ill-fated object of his first affection. In the develope- 
ment and combination of the scenes which are founded upon 
these facts, Mr. Beddoes has not displayed much skill, or 
much observation of dramatic writings; but he has many 
passages which are written in the true spirit of poetry, and 
afford great promise of fature excellence. 

Lord Ernest being thrown into prison by Orlando, the 
brother of Olivia, in order to induce his son (Hesperus) to 
procure his release by consenting to the proposed marriage, 
a pleasing scene passes, in which the affectionate and tender 
feelings of a father towards his only child, and the, struggle 
which filial duty maintains with love and honor, are, well 
depicted. 7 

* LORD ERNEST. 
“* Come, speak to him, my chains, for ye’ve a voice 
To conquer every heart that’s not your kin ? 
Oh! that ye were my son, for then at least 
He would be with me. How I loved him once ! 
Aye, when I thought him good; but now—Nay, still 
He must be good, and I, have been harsh, 
I feel, I have not prized him at his worth : 
And yet I think if Hesperus had erred, 
I could have pardoned him, indeed I could. 
© HESPERUS. 
* We'll live together. 
“ LORD ERWEST- 
“ No, for I shall die ; 
But that’s ne. matter. 
** HESPERUS. 
“ Bring the priest, the bride. 
Quick, quick. These fetters have infected him 
With slavery’s sickness. Yet there is a secret, 































to pay his court to his destined bride, whose delight at the 
prospect of the fulfilmeat of the hopes whieh she had long 
fondly cherished, is mingled with a feeling of humiliation at 
the too open avowal of her gffection——she says 


*Twixt heaven and me, forbids it. Tell me, father ; 
Were it not best for both to die at once? 
* LORD BRNEST. 
«Die! thou hast spoke a word, that makes my heart 
Grow sick and wither ; thou hast palsied nie 
To death. Live thou to wed some worthier maid ; 
Know that thy father chose this sad seclusion ; 
(Ye rebel lips, why do you call it sad ?) 
Should I die soon, think not that sorrow caused it, 
But, if you recollect my name, bestow it 
ee eee 
His Geandsire’s blessing, add not that he perished 
A wretched prisoner. 
“ HESPERUS. 
** Stop, or I am made 
I know not what,—perhaps a villain, Curse me, 
Oh if you love me, curse. 
“LORD ERNEST. 


“* Aye, thou shalt hear 
A father’s curse ; if fate hath put a mothent 
Of pain into thy life; a sigh, a word, 
A dream of woe; be it transferred to mine ; 
And for thy days; oh! never may a thought 
evaaanes sorrow, even of old — lian a 
Darken their calm uninterrupted bliss, 
And be thy end—oh ! any thing but mine. 


“ HESPERUS, 
«« Guilt, thou att sanctified in such a cause ; 
Guards ; (‘hey enter) 1am ready. Let me say’t se low, 


So quickly that it — the ear 
Of watchtul angels ; | will it all.” P. 18. 


Hesperus having his jealousy of Floribel excited, quits her 




















“ OLIVIA, 
** Had I a right to pray to you, I would. 
“* HESPERUS. 

** Pray, lady? Didst thou ever see.the goddess 
Step from her dignity of stone, or leave 
The hallowed picture in its tinted stole 
And crouch unto her suppliant? Oh no ; 
If there is aught so puor a thing as I 
Can please you wath, command it and you bless me, 
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Floribel 


 onrvta, 


“ Try, I beseech thee, tty not to detest, 
Not — to detest a ay 
Whose on ty merit is that she’d be thine. 
HESPERUS. 
« Hate thee, thou virtad? 
“ OLIVIA, 
«« Well, if it must be, 
Play the deceiver for a fittle while ; 
Don’t tell me ao. 
“ HRSPERUS, 
*¢ By Truth’s white name I'll tell thee, 
Olivia, there was pn an idle thought 
That aped affection in my heart ; nay, nay, 
Not in my heart ; it was a dream, OF 80 ; 
A dream within a dream ; a pale, dim warmth ; 


But thou hast dawned like summer on my soul, 
Or like a new existence. 


* OLIVIA. 


“ "Twere delightful, 
If credible; but you are all too gallant. 
*¢ HESPERUS. 

“ I knew it must be so: you'll not believe me, 
But doubt and say 'tis sudden. Do not minute 
The movements of the soul, for some there are 
Of pinion unimpeded, thrice word-swift, 

Out soar the sluggish flesh ; and these, Olivia, 
Anticipating their eye powers can grasp 


Sse earths Sd 


In the presen future ; while the body 
Lives Lait e pbs dtvehe: To see and love thee 


Was but one soul’s step. 
OLIVIA. 
** Then thou canst endure me ; 


a eee we ee ee My prayer 
Andi hove best rare Slop ita 


Hidden alnoet trons loyeall. per Pads ioe 
For [have told too musta, tay ehildiohly.” x 99. 


“* And must I wake ? Oh come to me, 


waking from her dream of piness, thus beauti- 
fully invites the approach of death. - 
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The wearied eye ; thou sweet, thou gentle power, 
Soother of woe, sole friend of the oppressed, 

I long to lay me on thy peaceful breast, 

But once I saw thee, beautiful as moonlight, 
Upon a baby’s lips, and thou didst kiss them, 
Lingering and oft, 

(As a wild bee doth kiss a rifled flower, 

And clips its waist, and drops a little tear, 
Remorsefully enamoured of his prey ;) 

Come so to me, sweet death, and | will wreath thee 
An amorous chaplet for thy paly brows ; 

And on an odoured bank of wan white buds 

In thy fair arms 

I'll lie, and taste thy coo! delicious breath, 

And sleep, and sléep, and sleep.” P. 61. 





Hesperus stung with jealousy, and urged by a new affec- 
tion, meets his deserted wife; and after terrifying her with 
violence perpetrates the murder. Alarmed by his wild and 


incoherent menaces, she expresses her terror, and he re- 
joins, 


** HESPERUS. 


“What! Darest thou tremble 
Under thy husband's arm, darest think of fear ? 
Dost dread me, me? 


** FLORIBEL. 


“ | know not what to dread, 


Nor what to hope; all’s horrible aud doubtful ; 
And colduess creeps— 


** HESPERUS, 


** She swoons, poor girl, she swoons. 
And, treacherous demons, ye’ve allowed a drop 
To linger in my eyes. Out, out for ever. 
I’m fierce again. Now shall I slay the victim 
As she lies senseless? ah! she wakes; chcer up, 
*Twas but a jest. 


“ FLORIBEL. 


‘“* A dread and cruel one; 
But I'll forgive you, if you will be kind ; 
And yet twas frightfal, 
** HESPERUS. 


“ Why ’twere most unseemly 
For one marked for the grave to laugh too loud. 


* PLORIBEL. 


“* Alas! he raves again, Sweetest, what mean you 
By these strange words ? - 
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*€ HESPERUS. 


“What meanI ? Death and murder, 
Darkness and misery. To thy prayers and shrift ; 
Earth gives thee back ? thy God hath sent me for thee, 
Repent and die. 


* FLORIBEL. 


“ Oh, if thou willest it, love, 
If thou but speak it with thy natural voice, 
And smile upon me; I'll not think it pain, 
But cheerfully I'll seek me out a grave, 
And sleep as sweetly as on Hesperus’ breast. 
He will not smile, he will not listen to me, 
Why dost thou thrust thy fingers in thy bosom ¢ 
Oh search it, search it; see if there remain 
One little little remnant of thy former love 
To dry my tears with, 


“ HESPERUS. 


‘« Well, speak on ; and then, 
When thou hast done thy tale, I will but kill thee, 
Come tell me all my vows, how they are broken, 
Say that my love was feigned, and black deceit, 
Pour out thy bitterest, till untamed wrath 
Melt all his chains off with his fiery breath, 
And rush a-hungering out. 


‘ FLORIBEL. 


“ Qh piteous heavens ! 
I see it now, some wild and poisonous creature 
Hath wounded him and with contagious fang 
Planted this fury in his veins, He hides 
The mangled fingers, dearest, trust them to me, 
I’}1 suck the madness out of every pore, 
So as I drink it boiling from thy wound 
Death will be pleasant. Let me have the hand 
And I will treat it like another heart. 


‘© HESPERUS. 


‘‘ Here ’tis then, [stabs her. 
Shall I thrust deeper yet?” P. 70. 


The catastrophe is produced by the discovery of the crime. 
The murderer is condemned to die, but by the assistance of 
the mother of his Floribel, he escapes public execation, and 
destroys himself by a draught of poison. From the last act 
we shall extract the following passage, in which Hesperus, 
after an interview with his father, thus expresses his feelings 
at the approach of death. 
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In some lone watch-tower on the deep, 


‘ * 
“* HESPRRUS, 






“]'m ag one 


awakened. 


From soothing visions of the hame he loves ; 
Trembling he hears the wrathful billows wh 


And feels the little chamber of his life 


Tern from its vale of clouds, and, as it falls, 


In his mid 


way to fate, beholds the gleam 


Of blazing ships; some-swallowed by the waves, 


Some, p 


regnant with mock thunder, tosked: abroard, 


With ‘carcases; among the winds ; 
sepulchre of ocean, choaked- 


And the b 


With multitudineus dead, then shrinks 


from: 
Unknown but destined: All-l aorta 
Ia, that ‘twill come: I have seen many die 
Upon the battle field, and watched their lips 
At the final breath, pausing in doubt’ to-hear 


ift 


hey were gone. 


| have marked oftentimes 


‘Their pale eyes fading in the last blue twilight ; 
But nore could oe the burning agony, 


None told his fi 


#8. 


I neer dreamed T died; 


le might T cuess the torture that’ attends it. 

sat men-unhert have lost their several senses, 
Grown deaf, and blind, and dumb without a pang, 
And surely these-are members of the soul, 

\nd when they fail, man tastes 
Besides our minds share not corporeal sieep, 
ut go among the past and future, or perhaps 


inspire another in some wakmg work), 
A\nd there’s another death,” 


in taking leave of Mr. Beddoes and his play, we cannot 
vot express pleasare at the evident marks of genius which it 
ile possesses, ia no ordinary degree, imagination 
und feeling; and his faults are, .for the most. part, such as 
‘ Lf he witt be comtent 
somewhat to control the exuberance of ‘his iancv, and more 
carefully to preserve simplicity and natare in his scenes, he 
may, witheat presamption, hope hereafter to obtama name 


care and ex 


Fe 126s 


ce mev correct. 


,mong tiie poets of his country. 
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Yately, Hants, August 3, 1833, in © + of His 
Majesty's Letter in Behalf of the National Sohooie, Fp 
the Rev. R. in, Perpetual Curate of Yately, and 

of Emmanuel , Cambridge. 8vo. Wpp. Riv. 
ingtons. 1823, 


Art. XUEN. A Sermon, preached August 17, 18%, in the 
Church and Chapel of an extended Parish in the Diocese 
Lincoln, in Behalf of the National Society for the 
ucation of the Poor in the P | Bird urch of 
England. a Minister of the Es te Svo. 
16 pp. Rivingtons. 1828. 


THERE are persons who maintain that controversy can find 
ao end, and do no good, If they ate old enowgh fo remem- 
ber the origin of the National Society, the vigorows opposi- 
tion which it encountered, the manner in which that opposi- 
tion was received, its gradaal decline, and its final discom- 
fitare, they must confess that there is, at least, one 
of a termination, and a saccessfal termination, to « long and 
angry dispute. No one beyond the acting committee of 
Lancaster's school will now deny the propriety of edacating 
the poor in the principles of the Established Charch. The 
5 ae opinion, so stoatly mamtained by the lawyers of 
inbargh and the Quakers of London, was too absurd to 
stand its ground against inquiry. Even the enemies of our 
Establishment were compelled to admit, that the Clergy 
ought either to be entrasted with the education of the 
or to be cashiered at once. They were not bold to 
embrace the latter alternative. And sach is the deference 
shown to common sense, that no public men can now be 
found who admit the ars pd of a national priesthood, and 
refase to entrust it with the superintendence of Charity 
Schools. 


Bat plain as this principle 3, we must not forget, 
i recapitalating the services of the National Society 
there was a time when other doctrines gained and 


that 
with 





adoption would have ensued. 
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Happily for the nation, these fashionable epithets did not 
apply. ‘The Established Church asserted her rights, and the 
appeal was well received. The Primate exerted the influ. 
ence of his rank and character, in a mannet which can never 
be forgotten. The Bishops proved themselves worthy of 
such a leader. The great body of the Clergy came forward 
with unanimity and effect. e most distinguished and re- 
spected Laymen shared their apprehensions one their wishes— 
and the result was the formation of the National Society. 
An opportunity which had been long desired, offered itself at 
last, and was embraced without a moment's hesitation. The 
same body of men that had established the original Charity 
Schools, perceived that they might now venture on a ries 
undertaking, On former occasions their progress had been 
impeded by the A pet of the rich and great. The tide of 
publie opinion had now tarned, and by the blessing of that 
Providénce, which ceaseth not to bring good ont of evil, the 
plan which was calculated to undermine Christianity, became 
the signal for engrafting it deeper in the hearts of our coun- 
trymen. Gehteral education, for a length of years, had been 
resisted and condemued. Its value, and even its necessity, 
were gradually discovered. ‘The principle being conceded, 
there was little difficulty in the details. In spite of liberalism 
and Takewarmness, in spite of free-thinking and faction, in 
spite of plausible’ Quakers and intriguing Socihians, the ma- 
jority of all ranks declared that education should be confided 
to the Clergy, and that they should be enabled to carry it on 
upon an extensive scale. 

Sach was the origin of the National Society. The sums of 
money which it has received and expended, are sufficient 
proofs of its popularity. The number of schools in connec- 
tion with it, demonstrate its utility. And the soundness of 
its principles has been admitted even by Mr. Brougham. In 
spite of his natural and notorious predilection for Joseph 
Lancaster, Mr. Brougham’s Education Bill provided that the 
parochial clergy should superintend the parochial schools: 
The Dissenters’ objected to this plan, and the bill was 
abaioned in compliment to them. But its author has not 
retracted his important concessions; and” he déserves f6 
be nambered among the warmest theoretical friends of “the 
National Society. wy 

The Education Bill, so sedalonsly prepared, so osténta- 
tiously exhibited, and so favourably received, has been with- 
drawn; and the schools which it proposed to establish by a 
paréchial rate, must be erected by subscription, or not at all. 
Whether Parliament acted weil or il, in decliming to legis- 
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late apon the subject, their refasal has enhanced the value of 
the only charitable institation which edecates the 
according to the principles of the Church. Me. Browgham 
asserts that three millions of the people are still anprovided 
with the means of education. He desisted from his attempt 
to provide those means by a rate, and it remains to try 
whether they can be obtained in another manner. The 
King's Letter, recommending contributions to the National 
Society, is the only step, short of a Bripmrnncrae! Spe 
whieh the government of the country could take. And, con- 
seqnently, that step must be regarded as an attempt to swp. 
ply the remaining want of schools, withont havityg recourse 
to an Education Bill. 

The spitit of the age is adverse to a legislative imter- 
ference with charity: and this opposition, as a general prim- 
ciple, is correct. ‘The experience of a few more years will 
enable us to determine whether the principle applies to ede- 
cation. The probability is decidedly in its favour. 
National Society has already received benefactions and léga- 
cies to the amount of more than forty thousand pounds, and 
has expended that entire sam upon the establishment of 
schools. The schools contain, according to the last report, 
323,555 scholars; and a large ) ig sakes of these scholars, 
probably as mach as two-thirds, are instructed in school- 
rooms which have been erected or enlarged by the assistance 
of the Society's grants. Is it not reasonable, therefore, to ex- 
pect, that for another sum of forty thousand pounds, there will 
be another addition of 200,000 children? And what proportion 
of the community will then remain untaught? Mr. roug- 
ham’s calculations say about one-tenth of the whole people. 
And, if his calenlations are correct, and there should he sach 
a deficiency, it is one which may be easily supplied. Bat 
we have strong grounds for believing that the calculation is 
erroneous; and that there are not, at the present time, 
200,000 children anprovided with the means of education. 
In this case the collection now making through the country 
may soffice to finish the great work. And what circumstance 
can be more encouraging either to those who contribute or 
to those who collect’ Let our parochial congregations be 
plainly told by the Clergy that the object is universal educa- 
tion, and that it may be accomplished by their per 
and, notwithstanding all that is said about distress and dij 
enlty, we shall feel no alarm about the amount of the 
contribution. Where no pains are taken, no explanation 
given, no inquiries made or answered, there (and we trust, for 
the credit of the Clergy, that such places are few) the bene- 

VoL. xx. AUGUST, 1823. - 
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factions will be trifling and inadequate. But, tet the 
understand the case, and all that is wanted will be forth- 
connng. 

The indispensible necessity of religious education ; the pro- 
priety of placing it under the superintendance of the Church; 
the advantage of providing for it by voluntary rather than 
forced contributions ; and the practicability of complete 'sue- 
cess, under the auspices of a society which has done so much 
already;—this is a train of reasoning which every man can 

end. The friends of other institations may. adver- 
tize that they also have a claim; but they have no such 
claim as this. The enemies of religion and virtue, the 
Hunts and the Cobbetts, may protest, as theyhave already done, 
agaist the wickedness of asking men to give their money in 
support of education. Such opposition will hasten and 
secure success. The only possible danger is, that the case 
may not be sufficiently unddcatodd ; and the first duty of the 


Society's friends is to circulate a proper explanation of its 
achiévements and its objects. 





Art. XIV. The Oracles of God—Four Orations. For 
Judgement io come, an Argument in Nine Parts. By 
the Rev. Edward Irving, AM. Minister of the Caledonian 
Church, Hatton Garden. 8vo. 12s. Hamilton, 1823. 

ART. XV. Farewell Discourse to the Congregation and 
Parish of St. John’s, Glasgow. By the Rev. Edward 

Irving, A.M. Sometime Assistant to the Rev. Dr. Chal- 

mers. Al. pp. Whittakers. 1822. 


SiIncE the retrocession of Dr. Chalmers, that Aurora Bo- 
realis of theological empiricism, to his native regions of. the 
north, there has been a sad lack of lustre in the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere. ‘The dull undeviating planets of our British 
pulpit have been ranning their accustomed round of stupid 
utility. Our poor benighted Londoners had sunk solow.in 
darkness and ignorance, as actually to be guided en-their 
road through life by the petty parochial glimmerings of an 
Andrewes, a Pott, or a Blom eld. Then again in the Inns 
of Court—the rising lawyers and statesmen of the day ‘were 
left to e their way under the faint and feeble raysof a 
Lioyd or a Heber,—to say nothing of the drowsy old Dean, 
who still twinkles at the temple. The infatuated: creatures 
were universally beginning to curl themselves up contented 
in their parish pews, and to think no light so joyous as the 
unpretending star by which they ste through the course 
of duty, their way to heaven. In such a state of “ palpable 
obscure” was our wretched country—when in a moment 
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darts from the north a Comet—bursting—blazing—singeing 
—scorching —every heart is beating, andevery eye is strain- 
ing to catch but a glimpse of its most terrific tail. All Lon- 
don is frantic with curiosity. Saints and Sinners, Jew- 
brokers and Blasphcmers, Ministers and Radicals, Blacks 
and Blues, are all jostling and screwing, and squeezing to- 
gether to sectire but standing-room at the shew. Almack’s 
is adjourned to the Caledonian Kirk, and Hyde Park to 
Hatton Garden ; carriages rolling, coachmen swearing, la- 
dies screeching, and gentlemen slallenging—all on the Sab- 
bath-day, these are the triumphs of Mr. Irving, and these 
are the fruits of his high-wrought rhetoric. 

But may not we old fashioned creatures, we dewagers in 
theology, be suspected of a little envy—of a little jealousy on 
the appearance of this brilliant and fascinating beauty? Are 
we not proceeding in perfect spite to pull to pisces the 
charms which have captivated the gay world ?—be it so,— 
The malignity of the old is at least a sentinel upon the chas- 
tity of the young, and the school for scandal, by the terror 
which it strikes, becomes a school for virtues. If by their 
wholesome severity, meretricious habits shall have been de- 
tected and exposed, the Tabbies, whether social or ecelesi- 
astical, will not have scratched in vain. ' 

It muy not be a preacher's fault that he is popular; bat it 
will be his fault if he long continue so. What go these mot- 
ley multitudes to hear ?—The gospel ?—If the Gospel were 
preached in Christian simplicity and truth, not one soul of 
them all would be there to hear it. They come, not to be 
tanght, but to be tickled; they come, not to purify their 
hearts hat to pamper their imaginations—te gratify an idle, 
selfish and unholy appetite for high-seasoned rhapsody—and 
what they seek, they find. 

Of Mr. Irving we know nothing personally ; it is as an 
author only that he comes before us. It is in this character 
alone, which so anfortunately for himself he has assumed, 
that we shall present him to the public. A physician who 
doses himself as a fool for his patient; and an author who 
draws his own portrait, has not a much wiser man for his 
subject. 

Mr. Irving introduces himself to our notice in a farewell 
sermon to the parishioners of St. Jobn’s, at Glasgow. He 
tells them, plainly, that theirs was ‘‘ almost the first congrega- 
tion in which our preaching was tolerated.- What this style 
of preaching was, Mr. Irving has thus described— ' 

“ Thus we plead and exhort, not in defence of ourselves, though, 
it is well known to-vou, we have taken such freedom, but in 
behalf of our brotherhood, and of by ancient liberty of prophesy- 
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ing, against those narrow prescriptive tastes, bred not of know- 
ledge, nor derived from the better days of the church,..butamthe 
conventicle bred ; and fitted, perhaps, for keeping together:a school 
of Christians—but totafly unfit for the wide necessities of the 
world (else why this alienation of the influential of the world from 
the cause ?)—we are pleading against those*Shibboleths of a sect, 
those forms of words which now do not feed the soul with under- 
standing, but are in truth as the time-worn and bare trunks of 
those trees trorn which the church was formerly nourished, and 
which now have'in them neither sap nor nourishment. We are 
pleading for a more natural style of preaching, in which the-va- 
rious moral and religious wants of men shall be met, artlessly met 
with the simple truths of revelation, delivered as ultimate facts, 
not to be reasoned on, and expressed as Scripture expresses them 
-which conjunction being made, and crowned with prayer for 
the divine blessing, the preacher has fulfilled the true spirit of his 


office. This certainly is what we have aimed at.’ Farewell Dis. 
course, FP. 22. 


It may be doubted whether the description of the style or 
the style itself be the most unintelligible. It must be allowed, 
however, that when Mr. Irving ascends to the more imme- 
diate subject of all bis preaching, viz. himself—his language 
'§ much more perspicuous. Mr. Irving was a Parish Priest 
in Glasgow—for no long time we believe, but long enough 
to give him the happy opportunity of dedicating six long 


pages to his own immediate culogy. Let us take the follow- 
ing as a specimen— 


“The manly tear which I have seen start into the eye of many 
an aged sire, whose wrinkled brow, and lyart locks, deserved a 
better fate, as he looked to the fell conclusion of an ill-provided 
house, an ill-educated family, and a declining religion, which hem- 
med him in, at a time when his hand was growing feeble for work, 
and the twilight of age setting in upon his soul—-that tear is dearer 
tomy remembrance than the tear of sentiment which the eye of 
beauty swims with at a tale of distress; yea, it is dear as the tear 
of liberty which the patriot sheds over his fallen country ;—and the 
blessings of the aged widow, bereft of the sight and stay of her 
children, and sitting in her lonely cabin the live-long day, at her 
humble occupation—her blessings when my form, darkening her 
threshold, drew her eye—the story of her youth, of her’ family, 
and husband, wed away from her presence—her patient trust ‘ 
God, and lively faith in Christ—with the deep response of’her 
sighs when I besought God’s blessing upon the widow’s cruise, and 
the widow's barrel, and that he would be the husband of her 
widowhood, and the father of her children, in their, several habi- 
tatinns,-—these, so oft my engagement, shall be hallowed tokens 
‘or memory to flee to, and sacred materials for fancy to work with, 
while the heart doth beat within my breast. God above doth 
snow my destiny, but though it were to minister in the hails of 
cbles, and the courts and palaces of kings, he can never find for 
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me more natural welcome, more kindly entertamment and. more 
refined enjoyment than he hath honoured me with in this subunb 

rish of a manufactaring city. My theology was never in fault 
around the fires of the poor, my manner never misinterpreted, my 
good intentions never mistaken. Churchmen and dissenters, ca- 
tholics and protestants, received me with equal graciousness, 
Here was the popularity worth the having—whose evidences are 
not in noise, ostentation, and numbers, but in the heart opened 
and disburdened, in the cordial welcome of your poorest other 
tions, and the spirit moved by your most unworthy prayer—in the 
flowing tear, the confided secret, the parting grasp, and the long, 
long entreaty to return. Of this popularity [ am covetous, and 
God, in his goodness, hati granted it in abundance, with which I 
desire to be content.’’ | Farewell Discourse, P. 28. 


It is rather an equivocal sign of content in Mr. Irving to 
leave all his dear parishioners of St. John’s in the larch, and 
to be figuring away ina five years engagement at Hatton- 
Garden. We do admire that intrepidity of self-panegyric 
which can overlook these little inconsistencies, and reconcile 
the contending claims of the apostle and the mountebank. 
Mr. Irving cannot be contented, however, with playing a 
deafening concerto upon the trumpet of his own praises, but 
he must descend to vilify and abuse his brethren. 


“Go ye to the cathedrals of our sister church: you shall find 
a bishop, a dean, store of stalled prebends, priests, singers, and 
officers of every name. There shall be all the state and dignity of 
office, and all the formalities of the various degrees of the priest- 
hood; magnificent fabrics withal; infinite collections of books; 
unlimited convenience for every religious enterprise, and un- 
bounded command of all the means. Inquire what is done by 
these dignitaries, with their splendid appointments. Prayers are 
said each morning to some half-dozen of attendants. Anthems 
sung by trained singers, and cathedral service performed each 
sabbath by well-robed priests. Ask for week-day work, for the 
feeding of the flock from house to house, fur the comforting of the 
poor, for the visitation of the sick, for the superintendence and 
teaching of the children; all assiduous nourishment of the flock 
of Christ, and all apostolical earnestness with the enemies of 
Christ—these are no where to be found.” Farewell Discourse, 


P. 33. 


Upon this accusation we have simply to remark, that if 
Mr. Irving did not know it to be false, he oughé to have 
known it. What shall we say of the cHarrry of that 
Christian preacher, who without ene inch of ground (except- 
ing that which the Morning Chronicle may ‘have supplied) 
upon which he can rest his assertion, shall anblushingly 
charge a sister church with the guilt of systematic neglect? 

“ These are no where to be found.” ‘They are every where 
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to be found, and most especially im the very places in which 
Mr. Irving so uncharitably and so falsely denounces their ab- 
sence. Let Mri Irving take the tour of our cathedral towns, 
and he will find the clergy employed in a very different man- 
ner from that which he probably would expeet, or certainly 
would desire. With scarcely an exception, he will find 
every institution which diminishes human woe, or mcreases 
human happiness, cherished by the liberality and supported 
by the activity of the cathedral aig» 5 If he can find an 
exception—if he can find a careless, idle, or sleeping Chap- 
ter, let him hurl at them his keenest bolt, we shall not inter- 
to stop the blow. But until-the exception shall be 
found, it would be much more worthy of the charity of a 
Christian minister to “ believe all things” which are good, 
than to invent all things which are bad. We are willing, on 
our part, to suppose that Mr. Irving, during his residence in 
Glasgow, was an excellent parish priest, and that all the 
commendations which he has bestowed upon himself, are 
amply deserved. We would only observe, that there are 
thousands of parish priests in the English Church, who are 
daily and hourly running the same course of holy exertion, 
without calling in the feeble aid of self-panegyric to applaad 
—or to disgrace—their labours. There are thousands who 
are content to do their duty to God and to man, without 
prating either of themselves, or of “the tear of sentiment, 
which the eye of beauty swims with at a tale of distress.” 
Dismissing this Farewell Discourse, we shall now proceed 
to his Orations. ‘These are preceded by a preface, im whieh 
Mr. Irving attributes the ignorance of religion which pre- 
vails among the higher, as well as the lower orders, “ to the 
want of a sedulous and a skilful ministry.” This deticiency, 
Mr. Irving, with his usual modesty, proposes himself to sap- 
ply. It appears that our poor “* dumb dogs ” of the south 
ave quite mistaken the matter, and are to this very day 
wholly unacquainted with the best method of illustrating and 
eniorcing religious truth. This method Mr. Irving has dis- 
cevered, and his discovery he has been generous enough to 
publish in the following clear and intelligible Janguage :— 
“ But, whereas men read for entertainment and direction in 


their several studies and pursuits, it becomes needful that we make 
ourselves adept in these, and into the body of them all infuse the 
balm of salvation, that when the people consult-for the present 
life, they may be admonished, steaithily and skilfully invaded with 
admonition, of the life to come. Se that, until the servants and 
ministers of the living God do pass the limits of pulpit theology 
and pulpit exhortation, and take weapons in their hand, gathered 
out of every region in which the life of man or his faculties are in- 
terested, they shall never have religion triumph and domineer in 2 
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country, a8 bescomcth her high original, her native majesty, and her 
eternity of freely-bestowed well-being.” Orations. Preface, 9. " 


But, after all, we must look to Mr. Irving himself as the 
brightest example of his own discovery : ) 

His own example strengthens all his laws, 

And is hi the great obscure he draws. 


His first Oration is upon the ‘‘ preparation fot consulting 
the Oracles of God.” This is a subject of the highest im- 
portance, and of the most extensive application. hatever 
his abilities or his attainments may be, every one amony us 
stands in need of much pious and prudential preparation be- 
fore he can approach the Oracles of God with effeet, and 
with utility. Those especially, who, either from apathy or from 
neglect, are unacquainted with the sacred volume, require aw 
able and a judicious introduction to its contents. Men must 
he taught both what they are to seek and what they are to 
find ; their researches otherwise will too often conclude.either 
in error or in disappointment. Now in this Oration of Mr, 
Irving’s on ‘‘ the preparation necessary for consulting the 
Oracles of God,” we can most truly say, that there is not a 
single difficulty removed, not a single prejudice anticipated, 
not a single caution supplied. On the contrary, there is 
much to mislead the expectation, and to disqualify the judge- 
ment of the reader; to give him false notions and false feel- 
ings. Let us hear what Mr. Irving is pleased to call “ the 
Preparation for the Announcement.” 


“ THE PREPARATION FOR THE ANNOUNCEMEN T.— When God 
uttereth his voice, says the Psalmist, coals of fire are kindled ;, the 
hills melt down like wax, the earth quakes, and deep proclaims it 
unto hollow deep. This same voice, which the stubborn elements 
cannot withstand, the children of Israel having heard but once, 
prayed that it might not be spoken to them any more. These sea- 
sible images of the Creator have now vanished, and we are left 
alone, in the deep recesses of the meditative mind, to discern. his 
comings forth. No trump of heaven now speaketh in the world’s 
ear. No angelic conveyancer of Heaven’s will taketh shape from 
the vacant air, and, having done his errand, retireth into his airy 
habitation. No human messenger putteth forth his miraculous 
hand to heal Nature’s immedicable wounds, winning for his words 
a silent and astonished audience. Majesty and might so longer 
precede the oracies of Heaven. They lie silent and unobtrusive, 
wrapped up in their little compass—one volume, amongst many, 
innocently handed to and fro, and having no distinction but that 
in which our mustered thoughts are enabied to invest them. The 
want of solemn preparation and circumstantial pomp the imagina- 
tion of the mind hath now to supply. The presence of the Deity, 
and the authority of his voice, our theughttul spirits. must discern. 
Conscience must supply the terrors that were wont to go befoxe 
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him ; and the brightness of his coming, which the sense. can no 
longer behold, the heart, ravished with his’ word, must feel.” 'P. 9. 


Again Mr. Irving proceeds in the same strain : 


‘* Though a veil be now cast over the Majesty which speaks, it 
is the voice of the Eternal which we hear, coming in soft cadences 
to win our favour, yet omnipotent as the voice of the thunder, and 
overpowering as the rushing of many waters. And though the veil 
of the future intervene between our hand and the promised goods, 
still they are from His lips, who speaks and it is done, who com- 
mands and all things stand fast. With no less emotion therefore 
should ‘this book be opened than if, like him in the Apocalypse, 
you saw the voice which spake; or like him in the trance, you 
were, into the third heavens translated, companying and com- 
muning with the realities of glory, which eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived.” P. 16. 


Once more let our readers hear Mr. Irving, and under- 
stand him—if they can. 


“ How different the ordinary proceeding of Christians, who 
with timorous, mistrustful spirits; with an abeyance of intellect, 
and a dwarfish reduction of their natural powers ; enter to the con- 
ference of the word of God! The natural powers of man are to be 
mistrusted, doubtless, as the willing instruments of the evil one; 
but they must be honoured also as the essing instruments of the 
Spirit of God, whose operation is a dream, if it be not through 
knowledge, intellect, conscience, and action, Now Christians 
heediess of this grand resurrection of the mighty instruments of 
thought and action, at the same time coveting hard after holy at- 
tainments, do often resign the mastery of themselves, and are taken 
into the counsel of the religious world—whirling around the eddy 
of some popular leader—and so drifted, I will not say from godli- 
ness, but drifted certainly from that noble, manly, and indepen- 
dent course, which, under steerage of the word of God, they 
might have safely pursued for the precious interests of their 
immortal souls. Meanwhile these popular leaders, finding no ne- 
cessity for strenuous endeavours and high science in the ways of 
God; but having a gathering host to follow them, deviate from the 
ways of deep and penetrating thought—refuse the contest with the 
literary and accomplislied enemies of the faith—bring a contémpt 
upon the cause in which mighty men did formerly gird themeelves 
to the combat—and so cast the stumbling-block of a mistakety pal- 
triness between enlightened men and the cross of Christ! So far 
from this simple-mindedness (but its proper name is feeble-mind- 
édness,) Christians should be—as aforetime in this island !they were 
wont to be—the princes of human intellect, the lights of the world, 
the salt of the political and social state. Till they come forth from 
the swaddling bands in which foreign schools have girt them, and 
walk boldly upon the high places of human understanding, they 
shall never obtain that influence in the upper regions of knowledge 
and power of which unfortunately they have not the apostolic 
unction to be in quest. ‘They will never be the master and com- 
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manding. spitite,of the time, until they cagt,off the wrinkled,and 
withered skin of an ebsolete.age, and clothe themselves with intel- 
ligence as with a garment, and bring forth the fruits of power and 
of love and of a sound mind.” P, 23. | 


Now, without any disposition, to cavil, we would fairly ask, 
what preparations for approaching the Oracles of God can 
be furnished by all this idle rhodomontade. What,preju- 
dice does it abate? what difficulty does it remove ?.;.Neman 
will have a greater desire to approach his Bible than he had 
before ; or even if he had, will he find the slightest assistance 
in his approach? He will open the Scriptures—in the very 
first page he will stumble on a difficulty ; as he proceeds, he 
will find these difficulties increase, and he will close’ the 
volume in disgust or despair. Against this ‘fatal; but 
common process of an uninstructed mind, Mr. Irving has 
provided no remedy, no caution, no preparation. On *the 
contrary, from the passages which we have cited, and stilbmore 
from the whole tevor of the Oration, the ignorant reader 
would be led to expect to find the Scriptures a tissue of 
grand and gaudy declamation—which shall in a moment. cap- 
tivate and at-orb the soul. How disappointed will such» a 
reader be to und, that in order to understand and digest the 
word of God, much time, much attention, and muc pore 
verance is required, and that “ all the day long must be’ his 
study in it.” We should not suspect that the knowltdye 
which Mr. Irving himself possesses of the Scriptures is very 
deep, if the following assertion is to be taken as a speci- 
men :— 

“ Before the Almighty made his appearance upon Sinai, there 
were awful precursors sent to prepare his way: while he abode in 
sight there were solemn ceremonies and a strict ritual of attend- 
ance ; when he departed the whole camp set itself to conform unto 
his revealed will.” P. 7. , 

There is not a child even in a “ Cathedral town,” but 
would tell Mr. Irving that the whole camp set itself to con- 
form to a certain golden calf,” te say nothing of divers other 
abominations. It would not be amiss if Mr. Irving and the 
crowds who follow him, were to turn to this remarkable his- 
tory, and tu apply it in such a manner as their consciences 
may perhaps direct them. ere" 

Or Mr. Irving’s ‘‘ for the Oracles of God,” our readers 
have probably had enough ; we can assure them that with the 
exception of one or two passages, the whole is castin the 
same mould of idle rhapsody and impracticable absurdity. 

The second and the larger portion of the volume is dedi- 
cated to what Mr. Irving is pleased to call, by courtesy we 
presume, “an argument” for Judgment to Come—being a 
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series of assertions and digressions, of premises without con- 
clusions, and of conclusions without premises. This arga- 
ment Mr. Irving undertakes to enforce in the character of 
an advocate ; his brief is taken from the revelation of God—- 
and his tribunal the whole reason and understanding of man. 
Of this tribunal, or rather of the jadge who occupies it, Mr. 
Irving thus speaks : 


“ To these instincts of nature Christ’s laws apply most sweetly, 
bringing in no lordly authority, but operating by means of affection 
and ement and hope of eternal gain. Withthese instruments 
they apply to conscience or self-judgment alone, setting. on no 
watchman of any kind, except the observation of God, who loveth 
good and hateth evil ; who promoteth happiness, and striveth that 
unhappiness may cease. They make the mind the mistress of her- 
self; they place her own judgment of herself above the world’s— 
second only to God’s; they take her into contract with God, no 
third party being conscious. She rejoiceth in a liberty of her own, 
inward and unseen. She contemplateth her own growing beaut 
in the mirror of the divinelaw, and becomes enamoured of herself— 
to which the flattery of royal persons is as nothing. Her outward 
actions are like the motions of her limbs, obedient to an inward 
willingness, by no outward force constrained. The law of men is 


under her feet; she sits arbitress over all, obeying or disobeying 
higher councils.””,. P. 151. 





Vastly grand this, but not quite intelligible. Legal meta- 
physics set the understanding at double detiance. In retarn, 
however, for these and other edifying examples of the chiaro 
oscuro, Mr. Irving has treated us with some brilliant diseo- 
veries, which he is hind enough to come all the way from 
Seotland to develope. Let us take the following as a spe- 
cunen : 

“* Now here again we remark, that were there not judgment 
days, no wisdom nor wise administration could protect the law from 
bemg trampled under foot of men. You might preach obedience 
at every corner, and show how it promotes the good of each, by 
securing the welfare and peace of the whole; but it were vain, had 
you not a regular roll made up of the offenders, and a regular 
assize holden of their offences, and proper sentences adjudged to 
ther transgression. Some would always be found ignorant enough 
not to comprehend their own weil-being secured in the common 
weal—others wilful enough to provide tor themselves at the ex 
of the common weal, and therefore measures must be taken that 
the well-informed and weil disposed suffer not at the hands of the 
norant and the wicked.—Judgment and discrimination must take 
place, or the whole piattorm of a well-ordered state will be speedily 
undermined.” P. 115. ; 

The legat part of his audience mast, doubtless, be much 
amazed by this magnificent discovery, tbat the law canmet be 
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effectively administered unless it is effect administered, 
for such is the plain English of this invelation 


Bat let ws give oar readers a fow more specimens of Mr. 
Irving’s rhetoric : 


* Fer the world is but an average ey of the minds that 
it up; its laws are for all those that dwell therein, not for 
gifted few ; its customs are covenants for the use of the many ; and 
when it pleaseth God to create commana in any kind, a Bacon 
in philosophy, a Shakspeare in fancy, & Milton in poetry, a 
“hs in lente, a Locke in sincerity and truth—they must 
either address their wondrous faculties to elevate that average which 
they find established, and so bless the generations that are to 
follow after; or, like that much-to-be-pitied master of present 
poetry, and many other mighty spirits of this licentious day, they 
must rage and fret against the worki; which world will dash them 
off as the prominent rocks do the feeble bark which braves them, 
leaving them to after ages monuments of wreckless folly. That 
same world will dash them off, which, if they had come with honest 
kind intentions, would have taken them into its bosom even as other 
rocks of the ocean, which throw their everlasting arms abroad, 
and take within their peaceful bays thousands of the tallest ships 
which sail upon the bosom of the deep. It is, I say, the nature of 
every faculty of the mind created greater than ordinary, to dress 
out a feast for that same faculty in other men, to lift up the limits 
of enjoyment in that direction, and plant them a little further inte 
the regions of unreclaimed thought. And so it came to pass, a 
who possesseth every faculty in perfection, when he put his hanc 
te the work, brought forth this perfect institution of moral conduct, 
m order to perfect as far as could be the moral condition and con- 
sequent enjoyment of man.” P. 143. 


We can well imagine the hum of applause which this Gog- 
magog of a metaphor must have created among the blues 
(men as well as women) at Hatton Garden. Our old friend 
Scylla was nothing to this rock of Mr. Irving’s, throwing 
about its everlasting arms, and taking within its peaceful 
bay thousands of three deckers. Bat let us hear Mr. Irving 
again : 

“ Oh! it afflicts me to see this eration, to whom I write, 
merging apace into this inglorious li [t hath its head-quarters 
in your splendid feasts and your Park parades, in your Vauxhail, - 
your Operas, and your Theatres. It is very hateful as it is exhibited 
in cities, where it is stewed up in hot quarters, and revels away the 
hours of quiet night, and wastes upon feverish couches the hours 
of cheerful day. in the country it shews itself under fairer forms, 
wandering from streum to stream, climbing the brow of lofty 
mountains, seeking love in cottages, and doting over the face and 
charms ef transient nature. Ah! in this shape it is a dangerous 
enchantment, for it takes the form of taste and poetry, and even 
affects the feeling of devotion; but unless conjoined with that 
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spiritual life whereof I am to discover the sources, it is vanity: and 
vexation of spirit, and hurries one through an exhausting variety 
tothe lethargy and tedium of overwrought excitement, This is 
the form of sensual life, which is prevailing at this day among our 
lettered and reading people. It hath been promoted and brought 
into maturity by the writings of Byron and of Moore, who are 
high-priests of the senses, and ministers of the Cyprian goddess, 
whose temple they have decorated with emblems of genius, and 
disguised with forms of virtue and surrounded with scenes of balmy 
freshness ; but with all its forms and decorations it is the temple 
of immoral pleasure, and the service of its inward shrine is disgust- 
ing immorality. It is very pitiful to behold the hopes of a nation, 
the young men and young women who are to bear up the antient 
honours of this godly and virtuous island, hearkening to the 
deceptions of such enchanters, who being themselves beguiled, 


would fain bewitch the intellectual and moral and spiritual being 
of others.” LP. 441. > 





We like Lord Byron and Mr. Moore no better than Mr. 
Irving likes them; but will any one of their admirers be 
weaned from their admiration by such impotent rhapsody ! 
There is a secret flattery even in the very invective, which 
the poets themselves could not but applaud. But we have 
not done yet with Mr. Irving or his invectives.—In speaking 
of the day of judgment, be first laments the want of some 


mighty genius to describe the feelings which shall then agi- 
tate the hearts of men: 


** This mighty crisis in the history of the human race, this ca- 
tastrophe of evil and consummation of good, fortunately it is not 
our province to clothe with living imagery, else our faculties should 
have failed in the attempt. But if our divine Poet hath, by his 
mighty genius, so rendered to conception the fallen angels beneath 
the sulphurous canopy of hell, their shapes, their array, their war- 
fare and their high debates, as to charm and captivate our souls 
by the grandeur of their sentiments and the splendour of their 
chivalry, and to cheat us into sympathy and pity and even admira- 
tion ; how might such another spirit, (if it shall please the Lord 
to yield another such,) draw forth the theme of judgment from its 
ambiguous light, give it form and circumstance, feeling and ex- 
pression, so that it should strike home upon the heart with the pre- 
sentiment of those very feelings which shall then be awakened in 
our breasts. This task awaits some lofty and pious soul hereafter 
to arise, and when performed will enrich the world with a “ Para. 
dise Regained’’ worthy to be a sequel to the “ Paradise Lost ;” 
and with an “ Inferno” that needeth no physical torments to make 
it infernal ; and with a judgment antecedent to both, embracing 


and embodying the complete justification of God’s ways to man.” 
P. 324. 


That by ‘* such another spirit,” Mr. Irving modestly means 
to designate himself, our readers cannot entertain the 
slightest doubt. ‘To the passage, however, which immedi- 
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ately follows this paff oblique upon himself, we shall do well 
to tarn our attention : 


“ Tastead of which mighty fruit of genius, this age (Oh, shock- 
ing!) hath produced out of this theme two most nauseous and un- 
formed abortions, vile, unprincipled, and unmeaning—the one a 
brazen-faced piece of political cant, the other an abandoned parody 
of solemn jadgment. Of which visionaries, I know not whether the 
self-confident tone of the one, or the ill-placed merriment of the 
other, displeaseth me the more. It is ignoble and impious to rob 
the sublimest of subjects of all its grandeur and effect, in order to 
serve wretched interests and vulgar passions. I have no sympathy 
with such wretched stuff, and I despise the age which hath, The 
men are limited in their faculties, for they, both of them, want the 
grertest of all faculties~to know the living God and stand in awe 
of his mighty power: with the one, blasphemy is virtue when it 
makes for loyalty; with the other, blasphemy is the food and 
spice of jest-making. Barren souls!—and is tle land of Shaks- 
peare and Spencer and Milton, come to this! that it can procreate 
nothing but such profane spawn, and is content to exalt such blots 
and blemishes of manhood into ornaments of the age. Puny age! 
when religion and virtue and manly freedom have ceased from the 
character of those it atcounteth noble. But I thank God who 
hath given us a refuge in the great spirits of a former age, who 
will yet wrest the sceptre from these mongrel Englishmen ; from 
whose impieties we can betake ourselves to the ‘ Advent to Judg- 
ment’ of Taylor; ‘ The-Four Last Things’ of Bates; the ‘ Bles- 
sedness of the Righteous’ of Howe; and the ‘ Saint’s: Rest’ of 
Baxter; books which breathe of the reverend spirit of the olden 
time. Godsend to the others repentance, or else blast the powers 
they have abused so terribly ; for if they repent not, they shall harp 
another strain at that scene they have sought to vulgarize. The 
men have seated themselves in his throne of judgment, to vent 
from thence doggre! spleen and insipid flattery ; the impious men 
have no more ado with the holy seat than the obscene ow! hath, 
to nestle and bring forth in the Ark of the Covenant, which the 
wings of the cherubim of glory did overshadow.” P. 325. 


In this invective are included the Vision of Judgment, bY 
Southey,—and a trashy parody of the same by a noble Lortl- 
That the former is a very silly poem we shall readily admit + 
but that it was composed with any evil intent we shall stoutly 
deny. It was neither a wise nor a seasonable production, 
but there is no intentional blasphemy, no wilful profanation. 
On the contrary, in the other, we find all the virulent sar- 
casm, and all the obscene ribaldry which infidelity could im- 
vent and malignity propagate. What shall we say either to 
the judgment or to the honesty of the man who shall dare 
to include these opposite productions in the same class, and 
subject their authors to the same condemnation ? 

But after all, who is Mr. Irving, that he should presume 
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te condemn a man who is far superior both in principle and 
in utility to himself. ‘There is searcely a prose composition 
of Mr. Southey, whose single service in the cause of chris- 
tianity has not been productive of far more general advan- 
tage, than all the rhapsodies of Mr. Irving put together. 

Let our readers but perase the following idle and inflated 
rhodomontade upon that most awful event, which even the 
pry gt themselves are content to describe in the most 
subdued and meagured language : , 


“ Imagination cowers her wing, unable to fetch the compass 
of the ideal scene. The great white throne descending out of 
heaven, guarded and begirt with the principalities and powers 
thereof—the awful presence, at whose sight the heavens and.the 
earth flee away, and no place for them is found—the shaking of 
the mother elements of nature, and the commotion of the hoary 
deep, to render up their long-dissolved dead—the rushing together 
of quickened men upon all the winds of heaven down to the cen- 
tre, where the Judge sitteth on his blazing throne—To give form 
and figure and utterance to the mere circumstantial pomp of such a 
scene no oe availeth. Nor doth the understanding la- 
bour less. archangel, with the trump of God, riding sublime 
in the midst of heaven, and sending through the widest dominion 
of death and the grave that sharp summons which divideth the so- 
lid earth, and ‘rings through the caverns of the hollow deep, pierc- 
img the dull cold ear of death and the grave with the knell of their 

ign; the death of Death, the dismheriting of the grave, 
the reign of life, the second birth of living things, the reunion of 
body and soul—the one from unconscious sleep, the other from ap- 
prehensive and unquiet abodes,—the congregation of all genera- 
tions over whom the stream of time hath swept—This outstretches 
my understanding no less than the material imagery confuses my 
magination. And when! bring the picture to my heart, its feel- 
ings are overwelmed: when {| fancy this quick and conscious 
frame one instant reawakened and remvested, the next summoned 
before the face of the Almighty Judge—now rebegotten, now 
sifted through every secret corner—my poor soul, possessed with 
the memory of its misdeeds, submitted to the scorching eye of 
my Maker—my fate depending upon his lips, my everlasting, 
changeless fate,—1 shrick and shiver with mortal apprehension. 
And when I tancy the myriads of men ail standing thus explored 
and known, I seem to hear their shiverings like the aspen leaves 
in the stillevening of Autumn. Pale fear possesseth every coun- 
tenance, and blank conviction every quaking heart. They stand 
like mem upon the perilous edge of battle, withholden from speech 
and pinched for breath through excess of struggling emotions— 
shame, remorse, and mortal apprehension, and trembling 
‘** Then the recording angel opens the book of God's remem- 
brance, and inquisition proceedeth apace. Anon they move 
quicker than the movement of thought to the right and left, two 
most innumerous companies. From his awful seat, his counte- 
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nance clothed with the smile which makes all heaven , the 
Judge pronounceth bl for ever and ever upon the Trends of 
his disciples, and dispenseth to them a kingdom prepared by God 
from the first of time.”” P. $21. 

The man who can talk of ‘‘ the smile which makes all hea- 
ven look gay,” and fritter away in artificial rhetoric the awful 
events of the great day of the Lord, can with a very ill grace 
accase another of presumption and blasphemy. ‘To the two 
“nanseous and unformed abortions” which Mr. Irving has 
condemned, a third might readily be added. It is equally 
true of rhetoricians as well as poets that 


“* Fools rush iin—where angels fear to tread.’’ 


Of the Orations of Mr. Irving our readers will form a very 
just conception, from the specimens with which we have 
presented them. His language is turgid and verbose, his 
sentences are clumsy and ill constructed, and, his general 
style embarrassed and obscure. To the unintelligible inco- 
herence of Ossian, add the ambitious flippancy of the 
Edinbargh Review, season the whole with a spice of 
covenanting causticity, and garnish the dish with a few 
“ iths” and “ eths,” and voila Mr. Irving. But all this 
might be pardoned, if it were not for the awkward ostenta- 
tion and the egotistical presumption which meets us at every 
tarn. Mr. Irving is pleased to imagine that he is the first 
man ever appointed (with the exception of Dr. Chalmers) to 
raise Christianity to the level of the higher orders, Elated 
with this imaginary Apostleship, he appears to conceive 
every thing to centre in himself. “ We,” and “ us,” “1” 
and * me,” “ our” and “ mine,” are the everlasting burthen 
ofhis song. It would certainly have given greater satisfac- 
tion to his readers to have heard more of the Gospel and 
less of the preacher. 

From the deplorable condition in which he professes to 
find our Southern Theology, we have some doubts whether 
Mr. Irving ever heard of Barrow and Tillotson, of Butler and 
Clarke, of Horsley and Horne, and of handreds their 
fellows, who yet speak in language the most irresistible to 
the understandings, the consciences, and the hearts of the 
higher and more intellectual orders of mankind. We have 
heard it whispered, that one great object of Mr Irving's mis- 
sion was, to convert the infidel lawyers—a most worthy object 
doubtless — but one which requires means infinitely more pow- 
erful than the incoherent declamation of Mr. Irving to effect. 
The author of the volume before us is much mistaken if 
he thinks that any one sceptic, either in theory or practice, 
will be in the least degree recovered by such sort of rhetoric, 
Scepties will come to his chapel in crowds ; they will listen 
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with admiration to his theatrical display; they will swell his 
triumph, and applaud his powers; but not a serious, not an 
awakening thought, will take possession of their souls. 
They will be but too happy to take rhapsody for religion, and 
rhodomontade for repentance; and the danger of neglecting 
the Gospel, they will imagine, is fully compensated by the 
merit of admiring its preacher. 

In the discharge of our public duty we have thought it 
right thus to enter our solemn protest against this new school 
of Theology, of which Mr. Irving imagines himself to be 
the founder. We have no hesitation in pronouncing: the 
volume before us to be a publication most inauspicious to 
the Holy Cause. The rant, the incoherency, the ostenta- 
tion which it displays, are at all times most unfavourable 
to the propagation of true religion. ‘They give wrong views 
and dskestve notions; they substitute shadow for substance, 
rant for reality, and admiration for practice. But most. of 
all do we protest against the introduction of such a style as 
the model of popular preaching, and of pulpit eloquence. 
We trust that none of our English, and especially our Lon- 
don Clergy, will condescend to give their congregations 
Mr. Irving at second hand, or to become bad imitators of a 
bad original. 

To shew, however, that we have no prejudice against Mr. 
Irving, we are ready to allow that his doctrines are sound 
and scriptural ; that his faith is free from fanaticism on the 
one side or latitudinarianism on the other. It is his lan- 
guage, his style, and his presumption that we condemn. 

That Mr. Irving is a man of ability, we also allow; we 
only wish that he would disencumber that ability of the load 
of rubbish with which it is at present overlaid. ‘There are 
some three or four passages in the volume before us which 
are written ina better style. These, in justice to their au- 
thor, we shall produce with the following description of the 
delusions under which too many worldly-minded Chyistians 
labour, we could not fail to be gratified. 


“* The most common refuge of the mind from its consciousness 
of guilt is in the mercy of God. His toleration of sin here, and 
his goodness to the sinner, insinuate into the mind the idea that he 
may be as forgiving and kind in the world to come. This hope, 
or rather hallucination, for it does not reach to the decision of a 
hope, serves with many to compose whatever thought or anxiety 
re feel upon the subject of future judgment. It is a notion of 
such flimsy texture as hardly to bear examination, and would not 
be worthy of notice in this place, were it not for the numbers who 
are content to be deluded by it. For it is manifest, that if God is 
thus to pass all without examination upon the impulse of his mercy, 
he might have spared himself the trouble of making a law. The 
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law is a dead letter if it is vot to be proceeded upon; nay, it is a 
deception, inasmuch as it inflicts many needless fears, and requires 
many useless sacrifices. Not that we would annihilate his power 
of remission, which we shall see is very great, but that however 
great, it cannot extend over every form of delinquency without 
extinguishing all difference of character, and making the divine 
government one great system of passing and patronizing every 
form of crime. His mercy, however great, must proceed by rule, 
otherwise it will destroy responsibility, annihilate judgment, and 
upset righteousness and bring us into the same condition as if he 
had never interfered in our affairs, Being driven out of this shift, 
men betake themselves to make a rough estimation of the 

and ill of their character, and see how they stand by others, 
taking heart if they are above par; and, if below it, Letiencing 
against their fears some charities or religious formalities, or better 
intentions for the future. Men of business build upon their ho- 
nesty, men of rank upon their honour, simple men upon their good 
nature, dissipated men upon a good heart at bottom, all upon their 
clearness from great crime and excessive wickedness, Now this is 
all at random ; it is to conjecture, not to think ; to fancy a God 
and invent a law, and to abandon those which are reveuled. For 
honesty, and honour, and good-nature, and a good heart, (as they 
call it,) are rules by which men regulated themselves before God 
took the reins, and if they could have answered the end in view, 
it would have been idle in him to have added any thing beyond. 
But now that he has taken the management, and issued laws by 
which he commandeth us to abide, he will surely look to their obe- 
dience—or what was the use of uttering them? And any claim 
we rest, of escaping, mu3t derive itself in some way from our obe- 
dience of these statutes, otherwise the statutes go for nothing, and 
God is content to be dishonoured, and to leave us as he found us, 
— totally failed in his undertaking to ameliorate our condition.” 

- 165. 


With a passage near the conclusion of the volume we 
were much struck—it is plain and powerful. 


‘“‘ Do you disbelieve it then, do you think God will not be so bad 
as his word? When did he fail? Did he fail at Eden, when the 
world fell ? Did he fail at the Deluge, where the world was clean- 
sed of all animation, save a handful? Did he fail upon the cities of 
the plain, though remonstrated with by his friend, father of the 
faithful? Failed he in the ten plagues of Egypt, or = the 
seven nations of Canaan; or, when he armed against his proper 
people, did ever his threatened ju ts fail? Did he draw off 
when his own Son was suffering, remove the cup from his in- 
nocent lips? And think ye he will fail, brethren of that future des- 
tiny, from which to retrieve us he hath undertaken all his won- 
drous works unto the children of men! Why, if it were but an idle 
threat, would he not have say his only begotten Son, and not 
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have delivered him up to death? That sacred blood, as it is the 
security of heaven to those who trust in it, is the very seal of hell 
Lo nas who despise it. 

* Disbelieve you cannot; brave it out you dare not; then must 
you hope, at some more convenient season, to reform. So hoped 
the five virgins who slumbered and slept without oil in their 
lamps ; and you know how they fared. Neither have you forgot. 
ten how the merchant, and the farmer, and the sons of pleasure, 
who refused the invitation to the marriage feast of the king’s 
son, were consumed with fire from heaven. What is your life, 
that you should trust in it; is it not even a vapour that speedily 
passeth away ? What security have you that heaven will warn you 
beforehand ; or that heaven will help you to repentance whenever 
you please? Will the resolution of your mind gather strength as 
your other faculties of body and mind decay? Will sin grow weaker 
by being a while longer indulged ; or God grow more friendly by 
being a while longer spurned ; or the gospel more persuasive by 
being a while longer set at nought? I rede you, brethren, to be- 
ware of the thief of time, Procrastination. ‘This day is as convenient 
as to-morrow ; this day is yours, to-morrow is not; this day is a 
day of mercy, to-morrow may be a-day of doom.” I, 545. 


This it is trne has been often said, but it is notwithstand- 
ing ably and powerfully said. If Mr. Irving bad always 
written thus we should have been the first to have praised, 
the last to have condemned. If Mr. Irving had always 
written thus, he would have lost a treble string of carriages, 
but he would have preserved a serious, an awakened and 
an edified flock. It is not too late for him to change and to 
reform, and to shew that we have every charitable {feeling to 
him, we heartily trast that he wil. 
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